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This file has now passed out of active use, Under the Public Records 
Act 1958, it must be reviewed within five years to determine whether it 


should be destroyed or retained for departmental use, 


This file should accordingly be - 
: StLOoye retest OF — 


b. retained for administrative purposes for 25 years. 
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pate .. 6, NOV 1971 


Notes 


4. Where the file has only short-term usefulness (ie extending 
to at most five years) it should be marked at (a) for 
destruction at a pre-determined time when it is judged likely 


to have ceased to be of any further use to the Department, 


2, Where it cannot be so treated (b) will apply, Each file so 
retained will be suject to a second review at 25 years by the 
Departmental Record Officer who, in conjunction with the 
Public Records Office Liaison Officer, will decide whether 
it should be transferred to the Public Records Office for 
permanent preservation, Material destined for the Public 
Records Office will be withheld for so long as security 


oonsiderations require, 
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References JIC(65) 64(Final) 
} bth July, 1966 


JABINGT 
JOINT TVTELLIGHNCE COMMITTEE 





SOVIET INTERVENTION CAPABILITY 


Departments may wish to note that the above report has been 
passed to the following - 


Prime Minister 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


Secretary of State for Defence 





Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations 


Cabinet Office, Deets 
5th July, 1966 
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I attach Sir Burke Trend's copy of JIC(65) 6) (Final), 
"Soviet Intervention Capability". a 


2. This report analyses Soviet military intervention capabilities 

in areas not contiguous with the Soviet Bloc, their likely development 
up to the end of 1970 and probable Soviet intentions regarding its use; 
the report will serve as a yardstick for any future changes. 


5. The main conclusions are that although the Soviet Union has a 
considerable lift capacity and could move a sizeable airborne inter- 
vention force at short notice, her capability to intervene against 
heavy opposition beyond a range of about 400 n.m. might be limited by 
transit or staging problems and inability to protect tha assault 
forces and lines of communication. The Russians are not likely to 
undertake military intervention of this sort. Any Soviet long range 
involvement is more likely to take the form of supply of military and 
technical aid to friendly governments or factions engaged in armed 
conflict. They might also provide an air or sea lift for a UN 
operation of which they approved. 


4. I recommend that I be authorised to pass this report to the 
Prime Minister, and to the Foreign, Defence and Commonwealth 
Secretaries, 


hilaobs 


(F.B, RICHARDS) 


27th June, 1966 M Richard, 
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MINISTRY OF DEFENCE 
Main Building, Whitehall, LoNDoN S.W.1 
Telephone: WHitehall 7022, ext. 


a) 





Our reference: T)/DTS/6/1 15th September, 1965 
Your reference; 


SECRETARY | 
Ttck. h 


; 
a 
ee 


Subject: Soviet Intervention Capabilities - 
JIC(O5)64 (Tf of RB, 


& We find that we cannot meet the target dated proposed 
in the above T of R, as it transpires that we have no 
proper up to date study in depth of Soviet amphibious 
and merchant shipping sea lift capabilities. SG. 161 
and "war potential" contributions have been up-dated 
rather than thoroughly revised. Ground and naval 
contributions would have to be based on a thorough and 
up-to-date study and thus cannot yet be drafted. 


In view of all that is going on at present and of 
the fact that the need for this paper does not appear to 
be urgent, may we please have the T of R amended to state 
that DIS contributions should be sent to J Section by 
12th November for forwarding to Chairman JIS by 19th 
November. 


sec. DIS 


Copy to: J Sec. 
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JOINT INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE 





SOVIET INTERVENTION CAPABILITY 


Note by the Secretary 


ve 
At their meeting on 5th August, 1965, (J.I.C.(65) 32nd Meeting, Item 8) 


the Joint Intelligence Committee commissioned a study of Soviet intervention 
capability covering the period up to the end of 1970, By intervention 
capability is meant the Seviet capacity for intervention, including that of a 
rapid kind with small forces, er the creation of a military presence, in areas 


not contiguous with the Soviet Bloc. The report should cover — 


(a) the present capability to transport and support forces by air 
and sea, including administrative lift by merchant shipping and the 
extent and rate of development of this capability over the last 


few years; 
(b) expected developments of this capability; 


(c) the coumtries and areas in which transit/staging/refuclling 
facilities could reasonably be expected, This discussion should 
include any existing transit and military operating facilities 
outside the Bloc and any evidence indicating that such facilities 


are being sought; 


(2) an estimate of the probable Soviet intention regarding the use 
of any such capability including any evidence that may be available 
from Soviet military writing, 


2, The J.I.S,(tAt Team) will draft the report. For the Preliminary Draft 
D.I.S. contributions should concentrate on (a), (b) and (a) above. It is 
anticipated that contributions from other Departments will be directed primarily 
to the subjects at (c) and (a), 
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5e Departments are invited to forward contributions to the Chairman, 


Joint Intelligence Staff by 5.00 poem, on THURSDAY, 7th OCTOBRR, 1965. 


Br Ss. ee OO 


va 


D.t.5, contributions should be sent to 'J* Section, DISSEC by 5,00 pram, on 


THURSDAY, 30th SEPTENBER, 1965. 





(Signed) G.W.W. WADDINGTON 


for Secretary, 
Joint Intelligence Committee 


Cabinet Office, S.Wao1. 


9th September, 1965, 
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(Previous reference: Telelsl65) 32nd Meeting, Item 8) 


At your meeting on 5th August, 1965 you agreed that terms of 
reference should be issued on the above subject after discussion 


between the Chairman, Joint Intelligense Staff and 'J' Section DISSEC. 


2e At Annex I attach their proposed terms of reference with which 
I believe you will wish to agree. Unless I hear to the contrary 
by 5200 pem. on THURSDAY, 9th SEPTEMBER 


assumed and the Terms of Reference issued. 


1965 your approval will be 





(Signed) G. WoW. WADDINGTON 


for Secretary, 
Joint Intelligence Committee 


Cabinet Office, S.Wel. 


3rd September, 1965 
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SOVIET INTERVENTION CAPABILITY 
Note by the Secretary 


A study is required of Soviet intervention capability covering the 
period up to the end of 1970, By intervention capability is meant the 
Soviet capacity for intervention, including that of a rapid kind with 
small forces, or the ereation of a military presence, in areas not 


contiguous with the Soviet Bloc. The report should cover:- 


(a) the present capability to transport and support forces by 


air and sea, including administrative lift by merchant shipping 


and the extent and rate of development of this capability 
over the last few years; 


(b) expected developments of this capability; 


(c) the countries and areas in which transit/staging/refuelling 
facilities could reasonably be expected. This discussion 
should include any existing transit and military operating 
facilities outside the Bloc and any evidence indicating that 
such facilities are being sought; 


(a) an estimate of the probable Soviet intention regarding the 
use of any such capability including any evidence that may 
be available from Soviet military writing. 


2. The J.I.S. ('A' Team) will draft the report. For the Preliminary 
Draft DeI.S. contributions should concentrate on (a), (b) and (da) above. 
It is anticipated that contributions from other Departments will be 
directed primarily to the subjects at (c) and (a). 
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Js Departments are invited to forward contributions to the Chairman, 
Joint Intelligence Staff by 5.00 pem. on THURSDAY, 7th OCTOBER, 1965. 
D.I.S. contributions should be sent to 'J' Section DISSEC by 


2:00 Dem. on THURSDAY, 50th SEPTEMBER , 1205. 


(Signed) 


Cabinet Office, Seliel. 


September, 1965 
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CABINET 
JOINT INTELLIGENCE COMUITT& 
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Note by the Deputy pecretary gy 
od 

The Chiefs of Staff (C.0.S.43rd Meeting/ 65. Part II, Iton 124, 
dated 24th August, 1965) have taken note of the above-quoted report 


by the Joint Intelligence Committee, 


(Signed) P.A.T. HALLIDAY 


Cabinet Office, S.W.1,. 
25th August, 1965 
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From: Colonel P.A.T, Halliday, 0.5.5. 


25th Aucust, 1965 
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With reference to our telecon earlier today, 


at 
; 


I confirm that copies of the Joint Intelligence 
Committee*s report on Soviet Defence Policy 
AI.1.0.(65)26(Final)) may be passed to the Canadian 
3 . 


f 
rs 
645 Ambassador in Moscow and the Canadian Delezation to 


ke WATO. I enclose copies “Nos. 173 and 1/4 for this 


Jeli, Trotman, SSq., 
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(Reference: J.I.C.(65) 26(Final)) 


Departiaents may wish to note that the above report has been passed to 
the following: 

Prime Minister 

secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


Secretary of State for Defence 


De,uty Secretary of State for Defence and 
Minister of Defence for the Arny 


(Signed) J.B. WRIGHT 


for Secretary, 


Joint Intelligence Committee 


Cabinet Office, S.W.1., 


10th August, 1965. 
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J.1..0.-/629/65 CORT NO en 
CABINET 
JOINT INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEES 
SOVIET Saas CAPABILITY es~ 
(Previous ‘reference: J.1.0. 65) 30th Meeting, 
item 5) 
I attach at Annex a note by the Chairman, Joint 
Intelligence Staff, drafted in consultation with the 
& Director, Defence Intelligence Coordination, 
Hie A suitable item has been placed on the agenda for 
your meeting on THURSDAY, DTH AUGUST, 1965. 


(Signed) M.G.L. JOY 


secretary, 


Joint Intelligence Commit 


Cabinet Office, S.W.1 


5th August, 1965 
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SOVIET INTERVENTION CAPABILITY 
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Note by Chairman, J,I.S. 


Tee Ss 


As instructed in the Minutes of J. 1.0.(65) 30th Meeting 
on 22nd July, Item 5(2), I have discussed the subject of 
Soviet intervention capability further with the Defence 
Intelligence Staff with a view to recommencing what forn 
such a study might take if it seemedad worthwhile. 


a By ‘intervention capability' we understand the Soviet 
capacity for intervention, including that of a rapid kind 

with small forces, or even the creation of a military presence 
in areas not contiguous with the Soviet bloc. A situation 
could arise for example if an extreme left government seeking 
to maintain power or a communist—-type movement seeking to gain 
it appealed to the Soviet Union for military help. Such a 
Situation could be for the Soviet Union the equivalent of 
those in which Western countries have intervened successfully 
with svall forces in the past two years (e.g. in Zest Africa, 
the Congo). The Soviet Union's capability for long-range 
operations at short notice has not hitherto been cCeveloped 

to match that of the leading Western countries, and the 
Russians may be conscious of the need to create a capability 
in one of the few defence sectors in which they have remained 
demonstrably at a disadvantage compared with the West. 


ee The evidence of Soviet airborme and amphibious capa- 
bilities and their evolution to date points to the basic concept 
of them as adjuncts to their general warmaking capacity, 
particularly as bearing on the Buropean theatre. It is 
therefore important not to construe evidence of improve;ents 

in the size and ranges of airbormme or amphibious capabilities 

as being primarily or necessarily Girected at potential 
operations outside the European theatre. Equally it is 
important in view of the implications to have - 


(a) an estimate of the probable Soviet intention 
regarding the development of a specific 
apability of this kind; 


(bo) an agreed assessment of the measure of the option 
the Russians could now exercise for long-range 
operations outside the European theatre (even if 
Such an assessment brought out the extreme 
limitations governing Soviet present capabilities); 


(c) an assessment of the state of development of such a 
capability by 1970 in the light of (a) above. 


Study (a) should take account of Soviet military writings as 
well as any hard evidence pointing to an intention to improve 
their long-range capabilities, Study (b) should include a 
review of the present strength of Soviet airborne and 
amphibious forces, airlift capacity and range, transit 
facilities and limitations, as bearing on Africa, Micdle East, 
South and South-East Asia and the Americas... It could also 
reflect the extent and rate of their development over the 
past few years. 


4. The subject is of such potential importance that it is 
considered desirable that Ministers and Chiefs of Staff 
-1- 
SECRET 


SECRET 


Should be given an avreed assessment as of the present 
(even if the findings should prove largely negative) and a 
forecast, Both would doubtless also prove of value in 
establishing the measure of change when the subject came 

to be re-examined in a year's or two years’ time, The 
existing J.1.0. reports bearin2 on the subject (J 4246516573 
and J.1.C.(65)25) do not cover it at all adequately. 


Os It is therefore recommended that such ea paper be put 
in hand and that the Defence Intelligence Staff be invited 
to prepare a Draft Terms of Reference in consultation with 
+ | ne 


o~ 
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SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY Pr 
(Previous reference: J.1.0.(65)2nd Meeting, item 11)7 


I attach at Annex draft terms of reference for the 
revision of your Committee's report on Soviet Defence Policy 
(Fede. (62)61).. I believe you will wish to agree with 
these terms of reference and unless I am instructed to tre 
Po contrary (Ext.139) by 5 peme on TiAURSDAY, lith MARCH, 1965, 
your approval will be assumed and the Acting Chairman of the 
Joint Intelligence Staff informed accordingly. 





(Signed) G.W.W. WADDINGTON 


for Scerctary, 
Joint Intelligence Committee 


& Cabinet Office, SeWel. 


8th March, 1965 
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Seles / 200/65 


It has been decided to revise J.1.C.(62)81 on Soviet 
Defence Policy. 
Ze The new report should cover the period 1965-1970 
and should examine = 

(a) the objectives of Soviet defence policy; 

(b) developments in Soviet strategic doctrine; 

(c) the scale of the Soviet defence programme ; 

(ad) the relation between Soviet defence policy and 

foreign policy. 

3. The Joint Intelligence Staff('A' Team) is invited to 
prepare, in consultation with the Foreign Office and the 
Ministry of Defence, a preliminary draft Tor circulation 
to Departments by Friday, 9th April. (Written contributions 


are not required for the preliminary draft). 
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MEMORANDUM 


Comments on J.1.C.(62) 8, (Final): Likely Development 
of Soviet Defence Policy in the Next Five Years and its 
Bearing on Soviet Foreign Policy. ist October, 1962 
(TOP SECRET) 


1. We are impressed with the comprehensive, thoughtful 
treatment of the critical aspects of Soviet military policy 
contained in this paper. We have not prepared a comparable 
national estimate on this subject since SNIE 11-14-61 in 
November, 1961. However, since the Cuban crisis we have 
reconsidered at some length the factors influencing Soviet 
military policy and the alternatives open to the Soviets in 
the coming yearse Our present judgments on these matters are 
contained in the memorandum which we are forwarding with these 
comments. 


Ie OBJECTIVES OF SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 


& 2 We are in full agreement with the conclusions of 
paragraphs 4 and 5. By way of explaining the long-term basis 
for a Soviet policy of maintaining powerful military forces, 
we would add to the points made in paragraph 3 the assertiveness 
of Soviet foreign policy, as well as the strong Soviet desire to 
maintain the stance of a Great Power and to receive the 
recognition due to a Great Power. Soviet foreign policy, 
particularly as it is practised by a leadership whose tendency 
is to innovate and teke initiatives, will require a large 
deterrent in order to keep the risks within tolerable margins. 


II. SOVIET VIEWS ON THE NATURE OF WAR 


46 We are inclined to attach more importance to the Soviet 
debate about the nature and duration of general war than is 
indicated in these paragraphs. Indeed, we think that over the 
past two years or so, the Soviet military have been goaded by 
the political leadership into evolving a revised doctrine. 
The debate has brought the military to belated recognition of 
& the consequences of nuclear warfare, but it has not resulted, 
as Khrushchev evidently expected, in a revolution in military 
thinkinge We agree that present military doctrine makes no 
hard and fast assumption about the duration of a general war, 
although a short war is increasingly stressed and it is agreed 
that the initial phase is likely to be decisive. But military 
thinking has also crystallised around the view that even if a 
general war were short, the U.S.S.R. would require large theatre 
and naval forces in addition to powerful strategic offensive 
and defensive capabilities. We think this developing military 
doctrine about general war, in addition to the events outlined 
in Section III, contributed to cancellation of Khrushchev's 
proposals for drastic changes in the military establishment. 


he We agreed with J.I.C's paragraph 7 that Soviet targeting 
philosophy encompasses a much broader range of objectives than 
those we would consider purely military targets. This 
philosophy is consistent with a military doctrine which 
visualises general war as developing with virtually simultaneous 
strategic and theatre operations, all of them involving nuclear 
weapons. The destruction of enemy war-supporting capacity 

(eege factories in cities) is also consistent with the possibility 
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of a Long ware We note that this targeting philosophy is 
evidently applied to Europe as well as to the United States, 
even though the U.S.S.R. possesses sufficient weapons to launch 
formidable attacks "confined solely to military targets". 
Therefore, while we would not foreclose the possibility of a 
Shift in Soviet targeting concept as intercontinental 
capabilities grow, we think this will depend more on the way 
Soviet doctrine evolves than on the relative size of their 
forces. 


De In general, we think that at present the Soviets make a 
realistic estimate of the relation of strategic striking 
capabilities. United States statements and actions have 
undoubtedly contributed to a loss of Soviet confidence in the 
efficacy of their power as a support to policy, and have 
underlined United States success in locating Soviet military 
targets. But the Soviet decision to strengthen their 
retaliatory capability, by such measures as hardening missile 
bases and developing submerged launch missiles for submarines, 
almost certainly were based on a broad assessment of the 
relation of military forces rather than on any particular theme 
in United States statements, as implied in J.1I.C's paragraph 7. 


III. RECENT CHANGES IN SOVIET MILITARY ASSUMPTIONS 


be This section is an excellent summation. We would add 
the military doctrinal review of the nature of general war to 
the list of factors influencing defence policy during this 
period. It is worth ncting, for example, that in the debate 
Over strategy and force structure the military leadership 
never cmployed the notion of nuclear stalemate referred to in 
JeI.C's paragraph 13 as a reason for large, nuclear-equipped 
ground forces, but argued instead that these were necded in 
the event of general nuclear war. The political leadership, 
thinking more of deterrence and concentrating on strategic 
forces, wished to reduce other types of forces significantly, 
but was not able to sustain this position. | 


je From our comments thus far, it will be seen that we are 
not prepared to go as far as the J.I.C. paper in salling the 
developments of the last two years a "change" in Soviet 
defence policy. This conclusion is stated in J.I.C's | 
paragraphs 11 and 30b, and is the theme of much of the papere 
We are more inclined to view Soviet military programmes as the 
result of a complex process of interaction among numerous 
different factors and viewpoints. The JeI1.C. paper and our 
comments touch on many of them, but none of us is really able 
to assess the importance of sheer continuity. Continuity 
operates in such matters as doctrine and bureaucracy. It 
also affects the gradual process of decision-making with respect 
to new weapons as they proceed through the long and 
increasingly costly phases of R. & De, production, and 
deployment. We agree that there is every indication that 
Soviet military programmes will become more costly, but this 
seems to us inevitable unless there is a major change in Soviet 
military policy, perhaps of the sort that Khrushchev tried 
unsuccessfully to enginecr in recent years. 


so ce 
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8e We agree with the judgment in J.1I.C’s paragraph 11 

that Khrushchev sensed a growing imbalance in strategic 
capabilities. This was probably the more difficult for hin 
because, we think, he had overeestimated the political and 
military significance of the mere acquisition of I.C.BeM's 

by the U.S.S.R. The Cuban venture, if it had succeeded, 
would have added quickly to Soviet first strike capabilities 
and would have gone a long way towards redressing the balance 
as it. was conceived by all but the most sophisticated students 
of "net remaining capabilities". Now that it has failed, 

the Soviets are faced with the same strategic problems as 
before, highlighted and heightened by their own tacit admission 
of inferiority. 





Present Balance of Power 





96 We are in general agreement with the estimates of force 
levels given in this and later sections of the paper. Some 
adjustments in our numerical estimates are presently under 
consideration, but the differences between the specific 
estimates of the United Kingdom and the United States are 

not of a magnitude sufficient to affect the general picture 

of Soviet capabilities at present and over the next few years. 


10. We would expand the conclusion in J.1.C's paragraph 18 
& Somewhat, and make it more complicated. There is, we agree, 
considerable merit in thinking about weight of attack rather 
than sheer numbers of delivery vehicles, and we think this is 
probably behind Khrushchev's emphasis on the word "firepower." 
But we think that redressing the imbalance in long range 
delivery is only one of the strategic objectives of present 
Soviet defence policy. We doubt that the Soviets have 
settled on as straight a course as that suggested by the J.I.C. 
Rather, they are faced with alternatives with respect to the 
proper mix and balance between strategic offensive and 
defensive forces: One alternative is a combination of anti~ 
missile defences plus a striking force which, while powerful, 
is inferior to that of the West in numbers and perhaps even in 
firepower. So far the evidence sugsests that they are 
devoting about the same gross levels of effort to both offence 
and defence, but the antimissile programme may become the 
most important new Soviet deployment programme of the 
mid-1960's. 


& 11. In this connection, we believe that we perceive an 
important oversimplification in the summary paragraphs 18 and 23, 
where the chief future task of Soviet defence policy is defined 
as making the deterrent credible. If the Soviets are thinking 
only of preventing an unprovoked attack, a credible deterrent 
need mect only the single requirement of persuading the enemy 
that enormous retaliation will follow. Soviet long~range 
striking forces, in our view, already go a long way toward 
meeting this requirement. But if, on the other hand, the 
Soviet deterrent is expected to support forward international 
policies via nuclear blackmail, then it is not enough to 
convince the enemy of the U.S.S.R's strategic striking power; 
he must also be convinced of the U.S.8.R's will to-use it in 
circumstances short of a Western strike. This however, insofar 
as it is a military question, depends primarily upon the 
relation between Western attack capabilities and Soviet strategic 
defencese So long as the United States believes it can devastate 
the U.S.S.R. in a second strike, and attributes the same 
estimate to the Soviet leaders, it will discount the Soviet 
will to use its deterrent in circumstances where Soviet national 
survival is not at stake. The credibility of the Soviet 
deterrent, in this sense of the term, is low and cannot be much 
improved by very high yield weapons or the other measures to 
strengthen offensive capabilities which are projected in 
either the J.I.C. paper or current United States estimates. 
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12e Additional, minor points with respect to the summary in 
JeleC's paragraph 18: a even though the U.S.S.R. is now 
devoting greater emphasis to capabilitics against the United 
States, we note that present evidence points to continued 
growth and improvement in missile capabilities against Europe 
for the next few years; (bd) as indicated in a preceding 
comment, we think the Soviets view their theatre force 
requirements in terms of general nuclear war, although they 
are giving consideration to the possibility of conventional 
warfare and retain capabilities for it. 


Future Soviet Defence Programme 


13- This section is an excellent summary of observable trends, 
granting some differences in detail between the specific 
estimates of the United States and the United Kingdom. We are 
less confident than the United Kingdom that the Soviets will 
retain theatre forces of "at least their present strength" 
throughout the coming five yearse Man—power shortages will 
presumably ease somewhat after the next year or so, but a 
continued improvement of strategic attack and defence forces 
would absorb an increasing number of highly skilled personnel, 
and these programmes as well as R. & De in advanced military 
and space systems would impose an overall upward pressure on 
funds and scarce resources devoted to defence. We think that 
the issue of military reductions may be reopened —- if it is, 
the very large ground forces and the older categories of air 
and naval equipment would be the most likely candidates for 
additional cuts. It is primarily for this reason that we have 
projected our latest estimate of ground forces only as far as 
the next two years, ieaving open the possibility of further 
Soviet reassessment even though there is ne present evidence 
for ite 


Future Balance of Power 


14. We would rephrase paragraph 21 so as to bring in several 
other important considerations and shift the emphasis: 


"There are three main methods by which the Soviets will 
probably seek to increase their strategic power and the 
credibility of their deterrent in the next five years: 


"(a) by increasing the security of their striking forces, 
particularly by the advent of strong forces of hardened missiles 
and missile-firing submarines. 


"(b) By gearing these forces better for both pre-emptive 
and retaliatory operations, particularly by reducing reaction 
times of ground-based systems, instituting routine submarine 
patrols within range of potential targets, and improving 
command and controle 


"(c) By continuing to seek technological advances in 
strategic systems, probably including a general upward trend 
in the yields of delivery vehicles and the introduction of 
vehicles employing very high yield weapons, and possibly 
including the advent of large-scale antimissile deployment and 
intensified space system development." 
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145. The main effect of the foregoing would be to give more 
strength to the J.I.C. conclusion, in paragraph 46, that 
despite United States advances the Russians are in a position 
to develop a force which can threaten to inflict unacceptable 
damage on the United States. (We assume that the J.1.C. 
means a force with a protected second=strike capability.) 
Thus we would shift the emphasis away from the “sheer hitting 
power" of very high yield weapons, while still accepting 

the proposition that Khrushchev sees such weapons as having 
value for deterrence and intimidation as well. 


16. To expand on this point, it seems to us that the 
qualitative advance represented by any single new weapon 
system is not likely to turn the trick for either side, now 
that multimegaton missiles are entering the arsenal of each 
in some numbers. Khrushchev evidently expected the I.C.B.M. 
itself to overcome the U.S.S.R.'s inferiority. It did bring 
the United States within effective range for the first time, 
and to this extent marked a significant watershed. But 
Khrushchev found it very difficult to translate this advance 
into gains with respect to the specifis matters at issue 
between the U.S.S.R. and the West, and as United States power 
has continued to grow he has behaved as if he is uncertain 
of the credibility of his deterrent. 


47. Our own military policymakers, of course, weigh alternative 
programmes and responses, not on the basis of the gross 
firepower of any one weapon system, Soviet or United States, 
but on the basis of very complicated calculations of cost-— 
effedtiveness and "net remaining capabilities." There have 
been occasional references by Malinovsky and others to 
"upsetting United States calculations" and “instilling into 
the aggressor uncertainty about the outcome" (see especially 
his article in Kommunist # 7th May, 1962). From this point 
of view, very high yield weapons have some merit, but the 
development of a protected second-strike capability will 
probably be a more meaningful strategic advance. 


18. In sum, we think that the essence of the Soviet problem 
of achieving confidence in their own deterrent is not so much 
the imbalance in the weight of attack each side can deliver 
(as stated in J.1.C.'s paragraph 18 and implied elsewhere 

in the paper), but the lack of a protected second-strike 
capability. We have no assurance that the Soviets see it 
this way. But the hardening and submerged-launch programmes 
are now passing from the preparatory to the operational 
phase, and we suspect that they will affect Soviet thinking, 
perhaps along the lines expressed in J.I.C.'s paragraph 6. 


IV. THE CONNECTION BETWEEN SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY AND 
SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


19. We are currently reviewing our position on many of the 
matters discussed in this section, in the light of the Cuban 
experience and other factors. We have reached no major 

new conclusions, but offer the following brief slants on the 
JeleCe discussion: 


Paragraph 25 - Despite the general caution in Soviet 
foreign policy, Cuba shows that Khrushchev will gamble when 
he thinks the risk can be kept within controllable limits and 
‘the potential gain is great. 
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Paragraph 2/7 — The conclusion that when they feel then- 
selves weak the Soviets will wait rather than try to settle 
major issues is, of course, well supported by the history of 
the Berlin issue. There may be some Soviet "give" on the 
principal of inspection, but it remains to be seen whether 
the nuclear test ban negotiations will bear fruit and, if 
they do, whether this will set any precedent. 


Paragraph 29 -— The Cuban backdown, as well as the four- 
year history of Berlin, incline us to lower the likelihood 
that considerations of prestige will force the Soviets to 
accept higher risks than they think their power justifies. 


Paragraphs 34, 35 - While we are reconsidering the 


soviet position on inspection in the light of the present 
negotiations and the evidence that economic stringencies are 
increasingly felt in the U.S.S.R., we share the general 
pessimism of these paragraphs. 


Paragraph 36 — We have noted the suggestions, in 
Sokolovsky"s recent book on Military Strategy, that the 
Soviet military should consider more carefully the conduct of 
limited war. We think the J.1.C. paper is too ungualified 
in rejecting any shift in Soviet thinking about limited war 
and escalation over the next few years, although we continue 
to hold that the U.S.S.R. will be extremely reluctant to 
enter a situation where its forces and those of the 

United States would confront each other directly. 


Paragraph 38 - In our view, paragraph 38 touches on what 
may be an important new departure in Soviet policy, that is, 
Soviet willingness to employ its own specialists to operate 
advanced weapons in under-developed countries. The Soviets 
may also attempt, over the next few years, to acquire 
logistical and support base rights in such areas in order 
to increase its ability to project a military presence into 
distant areas. 


Ve CONCLUSIONS 


20. Our comments are implicit in our earlier remarks. Again, 
we emphasise our reaction that this is an excellent paper. 

Our current views on Soviet-military policy do not diverge 
importantly from those of the J.1IeC. 
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Note by the Joint Intelliszence .Comnittee 


We have examined the U.S. coments on "Likely Developments 


of Soviet Defence Policy in the Next Five Years and its 
Bearing on Soviet Foreign Policy (ivIeS. (62) 81 (Rinal)) 
attach our views in a form which we consider suitable for 


passing to che U.S. Authorities. The latter have been very 
generous in their treatinent of the paper and we have been 
encouraged to find how closely their views coincide with ourse 


Ce apart from the views given at Appendix, we believe that 
you will wish to note: 


(a) The fact that there has peen 20 S.Nsl.B.,0n this 
ub; since 11 - 14 - 61 of November, 1961; 
though one is, we understand, soon to be issued. 


(b) The useful statement of the U.S. interpretation 
of Sovict motiv OV ul 
their comments. 
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Appendix 


In general we are most grateful for the trouble that has 
been taken in making these most constructive and generous 
comments on the J.I.C. paper. 


aie Para. 3« We do not disagree. In an earlier draft of the 
report we dealt with this matter at greater length, but later 
decided that it could suitably be abbreviated. 


5° Para. 5 We have noted the U.S. comments. 
} 1 = - ! S ee _ - 
Lk Paras (eo Perhaps 'change is the wrong word; but an 


increase in the Sovict Defence Budget of 1.3% must mean something. 


oy Para. 8. This assessment coincides with the views that we 
ourselves reached when we reviewed the balance of nuclear power 
in the aftermath of Cuba (ad_hoc Working Party Paper of 

40th December, 1962). 


6. Para. 10. We agree entirely that defence of the home-land 
is integral to, and of great importance in the context of the 
balance of power. 


fis Para. i1- This is a complex and interesting point to which 
we shall be giving further study. 


Se Parae 126 We agree. 


9» Parae 13. This is a penetrating comment to which we shall 
aiso be giving further study. 


10. Paras. i4 - 13. We are not convinced that the subject of 
pre-emption should be examined in this context but, as stated 
above, we agree that more emphasis might be given to defensive 
measures including the 4.B.Me We will take the U.S. comments 
on these paragraphs into account in our examination of the point 


relating to paragranh ite 


41. Para. 19. (Commenting on paras. 34. and 35). We would be 
grateful for any evidence that the Soviet Defence Programme is 
being impeded by economic stringency. 
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QUR VIEWS ON THE U.S. COMMENTS 


In general we are most grateful for the trouble that has 
been taken in making these most constructive and generous 
comments on the JeI.C. paper. 


Ce Paras 3¢ We do not disagree. In an earlier draft o 
report we dealt with this matter at greater length, but later 
decided that it could suitably be abbreviated 
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increase in the Sovict Defence Budget of 4.4% must mean something 
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De Parae 8. This assessment coincides with th 
ourselves reached when we reviewed the balance o 
in the aftermath of Cuba (ad hoc working Party Pape 
140th December, 1962). 


Views that we 
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O- Parae 10. We agree entirely that defence of the home-land 
lis integral to, and of great importance in the context of the 
balance of power. 
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(e Farae ij. This is a complex and interesting point to wl 
we shall be giving further study. 
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9 « Parae 156 This is a penetrating comment to which we shall 


LLSO De giving further study. 


106 Parase 1h = 10.6 We are not convineed that the subject of 


4. 


pre-emption should be cxamined in Ene context but, as stated 
above, we agrec that more emphasis wight be given to Se jasc rlle 
measures including the 4.B.M. We will take the U.S. comments 

on these paragranhs into account in our examination of the point 
relating to paragraph 11 (see paragraph 6 above). 


41. Para. 19. (Commenting on paras. 34 and 35 5)’. We bs eae be 


grateful for any evidence that the Soviet Defence Programme is 
being impeded by economic stringency. 
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Annex B to J,1,C,/191/63 


iMO DUM 


Comments on J.I.C.(62) 8, (Final): Likely Development 
of Soviet Defence Policy in the Next Five Years and its 
Bearing on Soviet Foreign Policye ist October, 1962 
(TOP SECRET ) 


1. We are impressed with the comprehensive, thoughtful 
treatment of the critical aspects of Soviet military policy 
contained in this paper. We have not prepared a comparable 
national estimate on this subject since SNIE 11-14-61 in 
November, 1961. However, since the Cuban crisis we have 
reconsidered at some length the factors influencing Soviet 
military policy and the alternatives open to the Soviets in 
the coming years. Our present judgments on these matters are 
contained in the memorandum which we are forwarding with these 
comments. 


Ie OBJECTIVES OF SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 


Ze We are in full agreement with the conclusions of 

paragraphs 4 and 5. By way of explaining the long-term basis 
for a Soviet policy of maintaining powerful military forces, 

we would add to the points made in paragraph 3 the assertiveness 
of Soviet foreign policy, as well as the strong Soviet desire to 
maintain the stance of a Great Power and to receive the 
recognition due to a Great Power. Soviet foreign policy, 
particularly as it is practised by a leadership whose tendency 
is to innovate and teke initiatives, will require a large 
deterrent in order to keep the risks within tolerable margins. 


II. SOVIET VIEWS ON THE NATURE OF WAR 





Be We are inclined to attach more importance to the Soviet 
debate about the nature and duration of general war than is 
indicated in these paragraphs. Indeed, we think that over the 
past two years or so, the Soviet military have been goaded by 
the political leadership into evolving a revised doctrine. 

The debate has brought the military to belated recognition of 
the consequences of nuclear warfare, but it has not resulted, 
as Khrushchev evidently expected, in a revolution in military 
thinking. We agree that present military doctrine makes no 
hard and fast assumption about the duration of a general war, 
although a short war is increasingly stressed and it is agreed 
that the initial phase is likely to be decisive. But military 
thinking has also crystallised around the view that even if a 
general war were short, the U.S.S.R. would require large theatre 
and naval forces in addition to powerful strategic offensive 
and defensive capabilities. We think this developing military 
doctrine about general war, in addition to the events outlined 
in Section III, contributed to cancellation of Khrushchev's 
proposals for drastic changes in the military establishment. 


4. We agreed with J.I.C's paragraph 7 that Soviet targeting 
philosophy encompasses a much broader range of objectives than 
those we would consider purely military targets. This 
philosophy is consistent with a military doctrine which 
visualises general war as developing with virtually simultaneous 
strategic and theatre operations, all of them involving nuclear 
weapons. The destruction of enemy war-supporting capacity 

(e.ge factories in cities) is also consistent with the possibility 
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of a long ware We note that this targeting philosophy is 
evidently applied to Europe as well as to the United States, 
even though the U.S.S.R. possesses sufficient weapons to launch 
formidable attacks "confined solely to military targets". 
Therefore, while we would not foreclose the possibility of a 
Shift in Soviet targeting concept as intercontinental 
capabilities grow, we think this will depend more on the way 
Soviet doctrine evolves than on the relative size of their 
forces. 


be In general, we think that at present the Soviets make a 
realistic estimate of the relation of strategic striking 
capabilities. United States statements and actions have 
undoubtedly contributed to a loss of Soviet confidence in the 
efficacy of their power as a support to policy, and have 
underlined United States success in locating Soviet military 
targetse But the Soviet decision to strengthen their 
retaliatory capability, by such measures as hardening missile 
bases and developing submerged Launch missiles for submarines, 
almost certainly were based on a broad assessment of the 
relation of military forces rather than on any particular theme 
& in United States statements, as implied in J.I.C's paragraph 7. 
Ifl. RECENT CHANGES IN SOVIET MILITARY ASSUMPTIONS 

Gis This section is an excellent summation. We would add 
the military doctrinal review of the nature of general war to 
the list of factors influencing defence policy during this 
period. It is worth nuting, for example, that in the debate 
over strategy and force structure the military leadership 
never cmployed the notion of nuclear stalemate referred to in 
JI.C's paragraph 13 as a reason for large, nuclear—equipped 
ground forces, but argued instead that these were necded in 
the event of general nuclear war. The political leadership, 
thinking more of deterrence and concentrating on strategic 
forces, wished to reduce other types of forces significantly, 
but was not able to sustain this position. 


(e From our comments thus far, it will be seen that we are 
not prepared to go as far as the J.I.Ce paper in calling the 
developments of the last two years a "change" in Soviet 
& defence policy. This conclusion is stated in J.I.C's | 
paragraphs 11 and 30b, and is the theme of much of the papere 
We are more inclined to view Soviet military programmes as the 
result of a complex process of interaction among numerous 
different factors and viewpoints. The J.I.CG. paper and our 
comments touch on many of them, but none of us is really able 
to assess the importance of sheer continuity. Continuity 
operates in such matters as doctrine and bureaucracy. rt 
also affects the gradual process of decision-making with respect 
to new weapons as they proceed through the long and 
increasingly costly phases of R. & De, production, and 
deployment. We agree that there is every indication that 
Soviet military programmes will become more costly, but this 
seems to us inevitable unless there is a major change in Soviet 
military policy, perhaps of the sort that Khrushchev tried 
unsuccessfully to engineer in recent years. 
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Se We agree with the judgment in J.1I.C's paragraph 11 

that Khrushchev sensed a growing imbalance in strategic 
capabilities. This was probably the more difficult for him 
because, we think, he had over-estimated the political and 
military significance of the mere acquisition of I.C.BeM's 

by the U.S.5oR. The Cuban venture, if it had succeeded, 
would have added quickly to Soviet first strike capabilities 
and would have gone a long way towards redressing the balance 
as it. was conceived by all but the most sophisticated students 
of "net remaining capabilities". Now that it has failed, 

the Soviets are faced with the same strategic problems as 
before, highlighted and heightened by their own tacit admission 
of inferiority. 





Present Balance of Power 


9 We are in general agreement with the estimates of force 
levels given in this and later sections of the paper. Some 
adjustments in our numerical estimates are presently under 
consideration, but the differences between the specific 
estimates of the United Kingdom and the United States are 

not of a magnitude sufficient to affect the general picture 

of Soviet capabilities at present and over the next few years. 


€ 10. We would expand the conclusion in J.IeC's paragraph 18 
somewhat, snd make it more complicated. There is, we agree, 
considerable merit in thinking about weight of attack rather 
than sheer numbers of delivery vehicles, and we think this is 
probably behind Khrushchev's emphasis on the word "firepower." 
But we think that redressing the imbalance in long range 
delivery is only one of the strategic objectives of present 
Soviet defence policy. We doubt that the Soviets have 
settled on as straight a course as that suggested by the J.I.C. 
Rather, they are faced with alternatives with respect to the 
proper mix and balance between strategic offensive and 
defensive forces. One alternative is a combination of anti~- 
missile defences plus a striking force which, while powerful, 
is inferior to that of the West in numbers and perhaps even in 
firepower. So far the evidence suggests that they are 
devoting about the same gross levels of effort to both offence 
and defence, but the antimissile programme may become the 
most important new Soviet deployment programme of the 

7 mid-1960's. 


11. In this connection, we believe that we perceive an 
important oversimplification in the summary paragraphs 18 and 23, 
where the chief future task of Soviet defence policy is defined 
as making the deterrent credible. If the Soviets are thinking 
only of preventing an unprovoked attack, a credible deterrent 
need mect only the single requirement of persuading the enemy 
that enormous retaliation will follow. Soviet long-range 
striking forces, in our view, already go a long way toward 
mecting this requirement. But if, on the other hand, the 

Soviet deterrent is expected to support forward international 
policies via nuclear blackmail, then it is not enough to 

convince the enemy of the U.S.S.R's strategic striking power}; 

he must also be convinced of the U.S.S.R's will to use it in 
circumstances short of a Western strike. This however, insofar 
as it is a military question, depends primarily upon the 
relation between Western attack capabilities and Soviet strategic 
defencese So long as the United States believes it can devastate 
the U.S.SeR. in a second strike, and attributes the same 

estimate to the Soviet leaders, it will discount the Soviet 

will to use its deterrent in circumstances where Soviet national 
survival is not at stake. The credibility of the Soviet 
deterrent, in this sense of the term, is -low and cannot be much 
improved by very high yield weapons or the other measures to 
strengthen offensive capabilities which are projected in 

elther the J.I-C. paper or current United States estimates. 
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12.- Additional, minor points with respect to the summary in 
Je1eC's paragraph 18: i even though the U.S.S.R.e is now 
devoting greater emphasis to capabilities against the United 
States, we note that present evidence points to continued 
growth and improvement in missile capabilities against Europe 
for the next few years; (b) as indicated in a preceding 
comment, we think the Soviets view their theatre force 
requirements in terms of general nuclear war, although they 
are giving consideration to the possibility of conventional 
warfare and retain capabilities for it. 


Future Soviet Defence Programme 


15- This section is an excellent summary of observable trends, 
granting some differences in detail between the specific 
estimates of the United States and the United Kingdom. We are 
less confident than the United Kingdom that the Soviets will 
retain theatre forces of "at least their present strength" 
throughout the coming five years. Man—power shortages will 
presumably ease somewhat after the next year or so, but a 
continued improvement of strategic attack and defence forces 

would absorb an increasing number of highly skilled personnel, 
& and these programmes as well as R. & De in advanced military 
and space systems would impose an overall upward pressure on 
funds and scarce resources devoted to defence. We think that 
the issue of military reductions may be reopened —- if it is, 
the very large ground forces and the older categories of air 
and naval equipment would be the most likely candidates for 
additional cuts. It is primarily for this reason that we have 
projected our latest estimate of ground forces only as far as 
the next two years, ieaving open the possibility of further 
Soviet reassessment even though there is ne present evidence 
for ide 


Future Balance of Power 


14. We would rephrase paragraph 21 so as to bring in several 
other important consicerations and shift the emphasis: 


"There are three main methods by which the Soviets will 
probably seek to increase their strategic power and the 
& credibility of their deterrent in the next five years: 


"(a) by increasing the security of their striking forces, 
particularly by the advent of strong forces of hardened missiles 
and missile-firing submarines. 


"(b) By gearing these forces better for both pre-emptive 
and retaliatory operations, particularly by reducing reaction 
times of ground-based systems, instituting routine submarine 
patrols within range of potential targets, and improving 
command and controle 


"(c) By continuing to seek technological advances in 
strategic systems, probably including a general upward trend 
in the yields of delivery vehicles and the introduction of 
vehicles employing very high yield weapons, and possibly 
including the advent of large-scale antimissile deployment and 
intensified space system development." 
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45. The main effect of the foregoing would be to give more 
strength to the J.I.C. conclusion, in paragraph 46, that 
despite United States advances the Russians are in a position 
to develop a force which can threaten to inflict unacceptable 
damage on the United States. (We assume that the J.I.C. 
means a force with a protected second-strike capability. ) 
Thus we would shift the emphasis away from the "sheer hitting 
power" of very high yield weapons, while still accepting 

the proposition that Khrushchev sees such weapons as having 
value for deterrence and intimidation as well. 


46. To expand on this point, it seems to us that the 
qualitative advance represented by any single new weapon 
system is not likely to turn the trick for either side, now 
that multimegaton missiles are entering the arsenal of each 
in some numbers. Khrushchev evidently expected the 1I.C.BeM. 
itself to overcome the U.S.S.R.'s inferiority. It did bring 
the United States within effective range for the first time, 
and to this extent marked a significant watershed. But 
Khrushchev found it very difficult to translate this advance 
into gains with respect to the specific matters at issue 
between the U.SeSeR. and the iYest, and as United States power 
has continued to grow he has behaved as if he is uncertain 

of the credibility of his deterrent. 


47. Our own military policymakers, of course, weigh alternative 
programmes and responses, not on the basis of the gross 
firepower of any one weapon system, Soviet or United States, 
but on the basis of very complicated calculations of cost- 
effectiveness and "net remaining capabilities." There have 
been occasional references by Malinovsky and others to 
"upsetting United States calculations" and "instilling into 
the aggressor uncertainty about the outcome" (see especially 
his article in Kommunist # 7th May, 1962). From this point 
of view, very high yield weapons have some merit, but the 
development of a protected second-strike capability will 
probably be a more meaningful strategic advance. 


48. In sum, we think that the essence of the Soviet problem 
of achieving confidence in their own deterrent is not so much 
the imbalance in the weight of attack each side can deliver 
(as stated in J.1.C.'s paragraph 18 and implied elsewhere 

in the paper), but the lack of a protected second-strike 
capability. We have no assurance that the Soviets see it 
this waye But the hardening and submerged-launch programmes 
are now passing from the preparatory to the operational 
phase, and we suspect that they will affect Soviet thinking, 
perhaps along the lines expressed in J.1.C.'s paragraph 6. 


IV. THE CONNECTION BETWEEN SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY AND 
SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY — 


149. We are currently reviewing our position on many of the 
matters discussed in this section, in the light of the Cuban 
experience and other factors. We have reached no major 

new conclusions, but offer the following brief slants on the 
Jele»Ce. discussion: 


Paragraph 25 - Despite the general caution in Soviet 
foreign policy, Cuba shows that Khrushchev will gamble when 
he thinks the risk can be kept within controllable limits and 
the potential gain is great. 
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Paragraph 2/ — The conclusion that when they feel them— 
selves weak the Soviets will wait rather than try to settle 
major issues is, of course, well supported by the history of 
the Berlin issue. There may be some Soviet "give" on the 
principal of inspection, but it remains to be seen whether 
the nuclear test ban negotiations will bear fruit and, if 
they do, whether this will set any precedent. 


Paragraph 29 -—- The Cuban backdown, as well as the four- 
year history of Berlin, incline us to lower the likelihood 
that considerations of prestige will force the Soviets to 
accept higher risks than they think their power justifies. 


Paragraphs 34, 35 - While we are reconsidering the 
soviet position on inspection in the light of the present 
negotiations and the evidence that economic stringencies are 
increasingly felt in the U.S.S.R., we share the general 
pessimism of these paragraphs. 


Paragraph 36 - We have noted the suggestions, in 
Sokolovsky "s S recent book on Military Strategy, that the 
Soviet military should consider more carefully the conduct of 
limited war. We think the J.1.C. paper is too unqualified 
in rejecting any shift in Soviet thinking about limited war 
and escalation over the next few years, although we continue 
to hold that the U.S.S.R. will be extremely reluctant to 
enter a situation where its forces and those of the 
United States would confront each other directly. 


Paragraph 38 - In our view, paragraph 38 touches on what 
may be an important new departure in Soviet policy, that is, 
Soviet willingness to employ its own specialists to operate 
advanced weapons in under-developed countries. The Soviets 
may also attempt, over the next few years, to acquire 
Logistical and support base rights in such areas in order 
to increase its ability to project a military presence into 
distant areas. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 
20. Our comments are implicit in our earlier remarks. Again, 
we emphasise our reaction that this is an excellent paper. 


Our current views on Soviet military policy do not diverge 
importantly from those of the J.,I1.C. 
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DRAFT COVER NOTE 


SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 


Note by the Working Party 
We have examined the U.S. comuents on 'Likely Developments 

of Soviet Defence Policy in the Next Five Years and its 
Bearing on Soviet Foreign Policy’ (J.1.C.(62) 81 (Final)) and 
attach our views in a form which we consider suitable for 
passing to the U.S. Authmities. The latter have been very 
generous in their treatment of the paper and we have been 

& encouraged to find how closely their views coincide with ours. 
Qe apart from the views given at Appendix, we believe that 
the Committee will wish to note: 

(a) The fact that there has been no S§.N.1.E. on this sub ject 
since 11 - 14 - 61 of November, 1961; though one is, 
we understand, soon to be issued. 

(bo) The useful statement of the U.S. interpretation of 
Soviet motives over Cuba in paragraph 8 of their 
comuentSe 

de We sugcest that further examination should be given to the 
= points raised by paras 8, 13 and 14 of the U.S. comments 
a (Appendix paras h, 8 and 9)¢ -and_that_this could suitably be 
ee i di cntrustedto_the Joint—tIntetigence Staffs Anne a 
(tly - es he ah ee BK fet 7" CATT tp ME 2 
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_——_ DUR _VIEWS-ON-THE U.S. COMMENTS — 
> 
Parae 4e We do not disagree. In an Carlier dratt of the 
report we dealt with this matter at greater length, but—tetenr 
ttabiy—be—abbreviated. 


Le Parae e We have noted the U.S. comments. 





3e Parae 7. Perhaps 'change' is the wrong word; but an 
StL han 
increase in the Soviet Defence Budget of 43% deces—~ameunt—to 
es something. 
4. Para. 8 This assessment coincides with the views that 


we ourselves reached when we reviewed the balance of nuclear 


power in the aftermath of Cuba (ad hoe Working Party Paper of 


Cia | 10th December, 1962). y ke dye - bed 
(nekrAa : 
ar ae Para. 10. We agree entirely that defence Ais integral to 


~ 


Soviet thinking in the context of the balance of power. 
be Parae 11-¢ This is a héeehiy complex and interesting point 
to which we shall be giving further study. 


fe Parae 12. We agree. 





Be Parae 13. This is a penetrating comnent to which we shall 


also be giving further study. 





96 Parase 14 -— 182 We are not convinced that the subject of 
t+ 
pre-emption should be examined in this context but, as d 
above, we agree that more emphasis might be given to defensive 
measures including the «aeB.Me We will take the U.S. comuzents 
on these paragraphs into account in our examination of the 
point relating to paragraph 11 (see paragraph 6 above). 
10. Paras 196 (Comnenting on paras. 34 and 35). We would be 


grateful for any evidence that the Soviet Defence Programme is 


being impeded by economic stringency. 
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BASIC VIEWS ON WAR AND MILITARY POLICY 
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The Working Party on Soviet Defence Policy who reviewed 
the american comments on J.1.C0.(62) 81 (Final) (circulated 
under reference J.1.C./ /63), have also considered the U.S. 
memorandum at annex which sets out, in the form of a draft 
section for a S.N.I.E., their own views on the above subject. 
The Working Party believe that the U.S. authorities would 
be grateful for U.Ke comments on this draft on lines similar 
to their comuents on J.1.C.(62) 81 (Final). Departments 


are therefore asked to forward contributions to the 


secretariat by noon on 





(Siened) AsGsl.: MACKIE 
for Secretary 
Joint Intelligence Committee 


Cabinet Office, S.Wet. 


March, 1963 
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6th February, 1963 
MEMORANDUM 


Comments on J.I.C.(62) 84 (Final): Likely Development 
of Soviet Defence Policy in the Next Five Years and its 
Bearing on Soviet Foreign Policy. ist October, 1962 
(TOP SECRET) 


1. We are impressed with the comprehensive, thoughtful 
treatment of the critical aspects of Soviet military policy 
contained in this paper. We have not prepared a comparable 
national estimate on this subject since SNIE 11-14-61 in 
November, 1961. However, since the Cuban crisis we have 
reconsidered at some length the factors influencing Soviet 
military policy and the alternatives open to the Soviets in 
the coming yearse Our present judgments on these matters are 
contained in the memorandum which we are forwarding with these 
comments. 


Ie OBJECTIVES OF SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 


Qe We are in full agreement with the conclusions of 

paragraphs 4 and 5. By way of explaining the long-term basis 
for a Soviet policy of waintaining powerful military forces, 

we would add to the points made in“paragraph 3 the assertiveness 
of Soviet foreign policy, as wetl as the strong Soviet desire tc 
maintain the stance of a Great Power and to receive the 
~ecognition due to a Great Power. soviet foreign policy, 
particularly as it is practised by a leadership whose tendency 
is to innovate and take initicetives, will require a large 
deterrent in order-to keep the risks within tolerable margins. 


II. SOVIET VIEWS ON THE NATURE OF WAR 


Ae We are inclined to attach more importance to the Soviet 
debate about the nature and duration of general war than is 
indicated in these paragraphs. Indeed, we think that over the 
past two years or so, the Soviet military have been goaded by 
the political leadership into evolving a revised doctrine. 

The debate has brought the military to belated recognition of 
the consequences of nuclear warfare, but it has not resulted, 
as Khrushchev evidently expected, in a revolution in military 
thinkinge We agree that present military doctrine makes no 
hard and fast assumption about the duration of a general war, 
although a short war is increasingly stressed and it is agreed 
that the initial phase is likely to be decisive. But military 
thinking has also crystallised around the view that even if a 
general war were short, the U.S-S.R.e would require large theatre 
and naval forces in addition to powerful strategic offensive 
and defensive capabilities. We think this developing military 
doctrine about general war, in addition to the events outlined 
in Section III, contributed to cancellation of Khrushchev's 
proposals for drastic changes in the military establishment. 


4.e We agreed with J.I.C's paragraph 7 that Soviet targeting 
philosophy encompasses a much broader range of objectives than 
those we wo.uld consider purely military targets. This 
philosophy is consistent with a military doctrine which 
visualises general war as developing with virtually simultaneous 
strategic and theatre operations, all of them involving nuclear 
weaponsSe The destruction of enemy war-supporting capacity 
(e.ge factories in cities) 1s also consistent with the possibil:: 
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of a long war. We note that this targeting philosophy is 
evidently applied to Europe as well as to the United States, 
even though the U.c.S.R. possesses sufficient weapons to launch 
formidable attacks "confined solely to military targets". 
Therefore, while we would not foreclose the possibility of a 
Shift in Soviet targeting concept as intercontinental 
capabilities grow, we think this will depend more on the way 
Soviet doctrine evolves than on the rclative size of their 
forcese 


be In general, we think that at present the Soviets make a 
realistic estimate of the relation of strategic striking 
capabilitics. United States statements and actions have 
undoubtedly contributed to a loss of Soviet confidence in the 
efficacy of their power as a support to policy, and have 
underlined United States success in locating Soviet military 
targetse But the Soviet decision to strengthen their 
retaliatory capability, by such measures as hardening missile 
bases and developing submerged launch missiles for submarines, 
s almost certainly were based on a broad assessment of the 
relation of military forces rather than on any particular theme 
in United States statements, as implied in J.1I.C's paragraph 7. 


III. RECENT CHANGES IN SOVIET MILITARY ASSUMPTIONS 


Ge This section is an excellent summation. We woulda add 
the military doctrinal review of the nature of general war to 
the list of factors influencing defence policy during this 
periods It is worth nuting, for example, that in the debate 
over strategy and force structure the military leadership 
never cmployed the notion of nuclear stalemate referred to in 
J.-I.C's paragraph 13 as a reason for largc, nuclear-—equipped 
ground forces, but argued instead that these were necded in 
the event of general nuclear war. The political leadershin, 
thinking more of deterrence and concentrating on strategic 
forces, wished to reduce other types of forces Significantly, 
but was not able to sustain this position. 





fe From our comments thus far, it will be seen that we are 
not prepared to go as far as the J.I.C. paper in calling the 
developments of the last two years a "change" in Soviet 

defence policy. This conclusion is stated in J.I.C's | 
paragraphs 11 and 30b, and is the theme of much of the papere 
We are more inclined to view Soviet military programmes as the 
result of ea complex process of interaction among numerous 
different factors and viewpoints. The J.I.C. paper and our 
comments touch on many of them, but none of us is really able 
to assess the importance of sheer continuity. Continuity 
operates in such matters as doctrine and bureaucracy. It 

also affects the gradual process of decision-making with respect 
to new weapons as they proceed through the long and 
increasingly costly phases of Re. & De, production, and 
deployment. We agree that there is every indication that 
Soviet military programmes will become more costly, but this 
seems to us inevitable unless there is a major change in Soviet 
military policy, perhaps of the sor’ that Khrushchev tried 
unsuccessfully to enginecr in recent years. 
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86 We agree with the judgment in J.I.C's paragraph 11 

that Khrushchev sensed a growing imbalance in strategic 
capabilities. This was probably the more difficult for him 
because, we think, he had over-estimated the political and 
military significance of the mere acquisition of I.C.B.M's 

by the U.S.SeR. The Cuban venture, if it had succeeded, 
would have added quickly to Soviet first strike capabilities 
and would have gone a long way towards redressing the balance 
as it. was conceived by all but the most sophisticated students 
of "net remaining capabilities". Now that it has failed, 

the Soviets are faced with the same strategic problems as 
before, highlighted and heightened by their owr tacit admission 
of inferiority. 


Present Balance of Power 


Qe We are in general agreement with the estimates of force 
levels given in this and later sections of the papere Some 
adjustmenvus in our numerical estinates are presently under 
consideration, but the differences between the specific 
estimates of the United Kingdom and the United States are 

not of a magnitude sufficient to affect the general picture 
of Soviet capabilities at present and over the next few yearse 


40. We would expand the conclusion in J.I.C's paragraph 18 
somewhat, end make it more complicatede There is, we agree, 
considerable merit in thinking about weight of attack rather 
than sheer numbers of delivery vehicles, and we think this is 
probably behind Khrushchev's emphasis on the word "firepower." 
But we think that redressing the imbalance in long range 
delivery is only one of the strategic objectives of present 
Soviet defence policye We doubt that the Soviets have 
settled on as straight a course as that suggested by the J.I.C. 
Rather, they are faced with alternatives with respect to the 
proper mix and balance between strategic offensive and 
defensive forcesSe One alternative is a combination of anti- 
missile defences plus a striking force which, while powerful, 
is inferior to that of the West in numbers and perhaps even in 
firenowere So far the evidence suggests that whey are 
devoting about the same gross levels of effort to both offence 
and defence, but the antimissile programme may become the 
most important new Soviet deployment programme of the 

mid—1 960 , Se 


41. In this connection, we believe that we perceive an 
important oversimplification in the summary paragraphs 18 and 23, 
where the chief future task of Soviet defence policy is defined 
as making the deterrent credible. If the Soviets are thinking 
only of preventing an unprovoked attack, a creditle deterrent 
need mect only the single requirement of persuading the enemy 
that enormous retaliation will follow. Soviet long-range 
striking forces, in our view, already go a long way toward 
meeting this requirement. But if, on the other hand, the 

Soviet deterrent is expected to support forward international 
policies via nuclear blackmail, then it is not enough to 

convince the enemy of the U.S.S.R's strategic striking power; 

he must also be convinced of the U.S.S.R's will to use it in 
circumstances short of a Western strike. This however, insofar 
as it is a military question, depends primarily upon the 
relation between Western attack capabilities and Soviet strategic 
defencese So long as the United States believes it can devastate 
the U.S.S.R. in a second strike, and attributes the same 
estimate to the Soviet leaders, it will discount the Soviet 

will to use its deterrent in circumstances where Soviet national 
survival is not at stake. The credibility of the Soviet 
deterrent, in this sense of the term, is low and cannot be much 
improved by very high yield weapons or the other measures to 
strengthen offensive capabilities which are projected in 

either the J.I.C. paper or current United States estimates. 
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12.6 Additional, minor points with respect to the summary in 
JeieC's paragraph 18: es even though the U.S.S.R.e is now 
devotiug greater emphasis to capabilities against the United 
States, we note that present evidence points to continued 
growth and improvement in missile capabilities against Europe 
for the next few years; (bd) as indicated in a preceding 
comment, we think the Soviets view their theatre force 
requirements in terms of general nuclear war, although they 
are giving consideration to the possibility of conventional 
warfare and retain capabilities for it. 


Futurs Soviet Defence Programme 


44- This section is an excellent summary of observable trends, 
granting some differences in detail betwecn the specific 
estimates of the United States and the United Kingdom. We are 
less confident than the United Kingdom that the Soviets will 
retain theatre forces of "at least their present strength" 
throughout the coming five yearSse Man—power shortages will 
presumably ease somewhat after the next year or so, but a 
continued improvement of strategic attack and defence ferces 
would absorb an increasing number of highly skilled personnel, 
and these programmes as well as R. & De in advanced military 
and space systems would impose an overall upward pressure on 
funds and scarce resources devoted to defence. We think that 
the issue of military reductions may be reopened - if it is, 
the very large ground forces and the older categories of air 
and naval equipment would be the most likely candidates for 
additional cutse It is primarily for this reason that we have 
projected our latest estimate of ground forces only as far as 
the next two years, leaving open the possibility of further 
Soviet reassessment even though there is no present evidence 
for ite 


Future Balance of Power 


44- We would rephrase paragraph 21 so as to bring in several 
other important consicerations and shift the emphasis: 


"There are three main methods by which the Soviets will 
probably seek to increase their strategic power and the 
credibility of their deterrent in the next five years: 


"(a) by increasing the security of their striking forces, 
particularly by the advent of strong forces of hardened missiles 
and missile-firing submarinese 


"(b) By gearing these forces better for both pre-emptive 
and retaliatory operations, particularly by reducing reaction 
times of ground=—based systems, instituting routine submarine 
patrols within range of potential targets, and improving 
command and controle 


"(c) By continuing to seek technological advances in 
strategic systems, probably including a general upward trend 
in the yields of delivery vehicles and the introduction of 
vehicles employing very high yield weapons, and possibly 
including the advent of large-scale antimissile deployment and 
intensified space system development." 
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45. The main effect of the foregoing would be to give more 
strength to the J.1I.C. conclusion, in paragraph 46, that 
despite United States advances the Russians are in a position 
to develop a force which can threaten to inflict unacceptable 
damage on the United States. (We assume that the J.1.C. 
means a force with a protected second=strike capability.) 
Thus we would shift the emphasis away from the "sheer hitting 
power" of very high yield weapons, while still accepting 

the proposition that Khrushchev sees such weapons as having 
value for deterrence and intimidation as well. 


146. To expand on this pcint, it seems to us that the 
qualitative advance represented by any single new weapon 
system is not likely to turn the trick for either side, ncw 
that multimegaton missiles are entering the arsenal of each 
in some numbers. Khrushchev evidently expected the 1I.C.BeM. 
itself to overcome the U.S.S.R.'s inferiority. It did bring 
the United States within effective range for the first time, 
end to this extent marked a significant watershed. But 
Khrushchev found it very difficult to translate this advance 
into gains with respect to the specific matters at issue 
between the U.S.SeR. and the West, and as United States power 
has continued to grow he has behaved as if he is uncertain 
of the credibility of his deterrent. 


47- Our own military policymakers, of course, weigh alternative 
programmes and responses, not on the basis of the gross 
firepower of any one weapon system, Soviet or United States, 
but on the basis of very complicated calculations of cost- 
effeativeness and "net remaining capabilities." There have 
been occasional references by Malinovsky and others to 
"upsetting United States calculations" and “instilling into 
che aggressor uncertainty about the outcome" (see especially 
his article in Kommunist # 7th May, 1962). From this point 
of view, very high yield weapons have some merit, but the 
development of a protected second=-strike capability will 
probably be a more meaningful strategic advance. 


48. In sum, we think that the essence of the Soviet problem 
of achieving confidence in their own deterrent is not so much 
the imbalance in the weight of attack each side can deliver 
(as stated in J.1I.C.'s paragraph 18 and implied elsewhere 

in the paper), but the lack of a protected second-strike 
capability. We have no assurance that the Soviets see it 
this way. But the hardening and submerged-launch programmes 
are now passing from the preparatory to the operational 
phase, and we suspect that they will affect Soviet thinking, 
perhaps along the lines expressed in J.1.C.'s paragraph 6. 


IV. THE CONNECTION BETWEEN SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY AND 
SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


19. We are currently reviewing our position on many of the 
matters discussed in this section, in the light of the Cuban 
experience and other factors. We have reached no major 

new conclusions, but offer the following brief slants on the 
JeleCe Aiscussion: 


Paragraph 25 - Despite the general caution in Soviet 
foreign policy, Cuba shows that Khrushchev will gamble when 


he thinks the risk can be kept within controllable limits and 
the potential gain is great. 
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Paragraph 2/ — The conclusion that when they feel then-— 
selves weak the Soviets will wait rather than try to settle 
major issues is, of course, well supported by the history of 
the Berlin issue. There may be some Soviet "give" on the 
principal of inspection, but it remains to be seen whether 
the nuclear test ban negotiations will bear fruit and, if 
they do, whether this will set any precedent. 


Paragraph 29 -—- The Cuban backdown, as well as the four- 
year history of Beriin, incline us to lower the likelihood 
that considerations of prestige will force the Soviets to 
accept higher risks than they think their power justifies. 


Paragraphs 34, 35 - While we are reconsidering the 
Soviet position on inspection in the light of the present 
negotiations and the evidence that economic stringencieés are 
increasingly felt in the U.S.S.R.e, we share the general 
pessimism of these paragraphs. 


Paragraph 36 —- We have noted the suggestions, in 
Sokolovsky's recent book on Military Strategy, that the 
Soviet military should consider more carefully the conduct of 
limited war. We think the J.1.C. paper is too ungualified 
in rejecting any shift in Soviet thinking about limited war 
and escalation over the next few years, although we continue 
to hold that the U.S.S.R. will be extremely reluctant to 
enter a situation where its forces and those of the 
United States would confront each other ilirectly. 


Paragraph 38 -— In our view, paragraph 38 touches on what 
may be an important new departure in Soviet policy, that is, 
Soviet willingness to employ its own specialists to operate 
acvanced weapons in under-developed countries. The Soviets 
may also attempt, over the next few years, to acquire 
logistical and support base rights in such areas in order 
to increase its ability to project a military presence into 
distant areas. 


Ve. CONCLUSIONS 


20. Our comments are implicit in our earlier remarks. Again, 
we emphasise our reaction that this is an excellent paper. 

Our current views on Soviet military policy do not diverge 
importantly from those of the J.I1I.C. 
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ANNEX B to J.I.0./4.70/63 
3lst January, 1963 
SOVIET MILITARY POLICY 


Basic Views on War and Military Policy 
1. Soviet military policy serves many objectives. One of 
the most important is to deter general nuclear war while the 
U.5.S.R-e prosecutes its foreign policies by means short of 
actual hostilities. Military power is constantly brought 
into play in direct support of these policies, through the 
threats which give force to Soviet political demands, 
through the stress on growing power which is intended to 
gain respect for the Soviet state and its Communist systen, 
and through the military aid and support rendered to allies, 
friendly but neutral regimes, and anti-Western movements. 


oe The Soviet leaders realize that deterrent must be 
eredible in the sense that it rests upon powerful military 
forces. Moreover, tney recognize that deterrence may fail 
in some key confrontation in which, despite their best 
efforts to retain control over risks, either they or their 
opponents come to feel that vital interests are under 
challenge. Against this contingency they wish to have a 
combination of offensive and defensive capabilities which 
Will enable them to seize the initiative if possible, to 
Survive enemy nuclear attack, and to go on to prosecute the 
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Ze The Soviets evidently recognize that the present 
overall military relationship, in which each side can exert 

a Strong deterrent upon the other, will probably continue for 
some time to come. The Soviets are vigorously pursuing 
programmes of research and development in advanced weapons, 
hoping if possible to create a strategic balance favourable 
to theme It is possible that some future technological 
breakthrough or advance would persuade them that they had 
acquired a decisive advantage which permitted them to take 

a different view of the risks of general nuclear ware We 
do not believe, however, that the Soviets base their defence 
planning or their general policy upon the expectation that 
tney will be able to achieve, within the foreseeable future, 
a military posture which would make rational the deliberate 
initiation of general war or acceptance of grave risks of 
Such a@ Ware 


lis The Soviets distinguish two broad types of limited 
military conflict; “limited wars" and “wars of national 
liberation", With respect to the first of these, a number 
of Soviet statements in recent years have expressed the view 
that limited wars involving the major nuclear powers would 
inevitably escalate into general war. While such state- 
ments are intended in large measure to deter the West from 
local use of force, this official view also indicates Soviet 
reluctance to become engaged in limited war involving Soviet 
and United States or Allied forces. The Sovicts are 
therefore unlikely, as a matter of general policy, to use 
their own forces in limited war. However, if such a war 
should nevertheless begin, we believe that the Soviets would 
not necessarily expand it immediately into general war, but 
that they would probably employ the minimum amount of force 
which they thought necessary to achieve their objectives. 
They would seek by this means and by political means to 
prevent such escalation. 
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ae Recent Soviet military writings which call for 
professional study of the problems of non-nuclear combat 
could lead to some modification of the official view on 
Limited war. We believe that the attention now being 
devoted to this problem is primarily responsive to indica- 
tions of United States interest in building NATO's 
Capabilities for non-nuclear combate In our view, it does 
not reflect any new Soviet conclusion that the U.S.S.R.e can 
now launch such wars without great dangers of subseguent 
escalation. 


6. The U.S.S.R. has regularly recognized the importance of 
yet another kind of war, termed the "war of national 
liberation," in which pro-Soviet or anti-Western forces 
challenge colonial or pro-Western regimes in a primarily 
internal conflict. In practice, Soviet behaviour has 
followed neither the course of full support to all these 
wars, as Soviet propaganda often alleges, nor the course 
alleged by Khrushchev's Chinese critics, who claim that he 
withholds support entirely because of exaggerated fears 

that such a conflict might spark a general war. The 
U.S.S.R. has rendered active assistance in some cases, such 
as Laos and Yemen, and Jittle or none in others, such as 
Algeria and Angola, depending upon such practical factors as 
accessibility, the risk of defeat, and the attitude of other 
powers involved. 


le The U.S.S.R. has also shown a revent willingness to 
provide some non~-Bloc recipients of its military aid with 
more advanced equipment than heretofore. In some cases, 
notably Cuba and Indonesia, Soviet personnel have been 
employed to man-this equipment pending the availability of 
trained indigenous specialists, although without public 
acknowledgement. This represents a significant departure 
from previous Soviet practice, which may be extended to other 
areas in the future. 


Se AS new and favourable opportunities arise, the Soviets 
will continue to offer these various kinds of assistance, and 
they may do this more frequently and aggressively in the 
future if their efforts to expand Soviet influence by 
political and economic means encounter continued frustration. 
We believe, however, that the Soviets will remain chary of 
any great commitment of prestige, and any substantial risk of 
widened hostilities, in the armed struggles of movements in 
which they do not exercise substantial control. In 
particular, we believe that the Soviets will be very reluctant 
to commit their own forces openly in conflicts where they 
would risk a direct confrontation with United States forces, 


Soviet Military Policymaking 


Ge The application of these basic attitudes to particular 
Situations and to the allocation of resources does, of 
course, pose serious policy problems. A number of 
additional factors have long affected the character of 

Soviet military policy. Geography and the traditions 

bound up with historical experience have inclined the Soviets 
toward a itilitary preoccupation with Western Europe and a 
Stress on large-scale ground combat. The capabilities and 
structure of United States and other opposing forces influence 
directly both the size and shape of Soviet defences and exert 
a general upward pressure upon requirements in all fields. 
Perhaps most important is the technological and economic base 
of the nation, which constantly offers prospects for more 
effective weapons but also determines the extent to which 
these opportunities can be exploited without too great a 
Sacrifice in other programmes. 
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10. These factors, pointing in many contradictory directions, 
do not make for easy or unanimous decisions. Indeed, we have 
clear evidence of disagreement, compromise and even reversal 
in the formulation of military policy in the last three years. 
This process of policy making in the U.S.S.R. appears in large 
part to involve the same problems familiar to United States 
decision-makers. In addition, however, certain special 
features stand out. Fully informed Soviet military 
discussion, for exemple, seems to involve a smaller circle 
than in the United States. Beyond the political leadership, 
Some military officers, andi a limited number of scientists 

and engineers, we know of no body of givilian advisers of 
publicists in the U.S.S.R. comparable to the social scientists 
involved in the evolution of United States military thinking. 
This is in part due to the great Soviet emphasis on security, 
which has the additional effect of reducing the flow of 
information within the officer corps. AS a result, the 
soviet military appear to experience special difficulty in 
adjusting their doctrine and concepts to the rapid changes 
characteristic of the postwar period. The continuing major 
influence of World War II commanders and the vivid memories 

of the Soviet experience in that war also contribute to a 
resistance to new concepts which is evident in professional 
discourseée 


41-2 AS military matters become more involved in economic and 
foreign policy questions, the professional recommendations of 
the military leadership on military pioblems have a correspond- 
ingly greater impact on economic and foreign policy decisions. 
Furthermore, the political climate which has developed under 
Khrushehev is one which permits continuing discussion on a 
variety of problems, and the military leaders have used this 
opportunity of expounding their views. With military and 
economic debates proceeding simultaneously and in close 
dependence on sach other, it seems likely that the arguments 
of the marshals have been supported by those political 
leaders who did not wish to permit programmes for consumer 
goods to impinge vpon allocations to heavy industry. 


42- We do not believe that the military aspires to an 
independent political position, and if it were to, party 
traditions and controls appear strong enough to defeat any 
efforts in this direction. But if, as we expect, the 
military and economic choices facing the U.S.5S.R. become 

more acute, the senior ofiicers will probably find themselves 
more deeply involved in matters of general policy. 


The Recent Course of Military Policy 


443- The most important viewpoints in the controversy over 
military policy of the last few years have been those 
represented by Khrushchev and a few military theorists, on 

the one hand, and the majority of the senior military leaders, 
on the other, Three major differences have distinguished 
Khrushchev's approach to defence policy from that of the 
military leaders. First, Khrushchev is heavily concerned 
with the political uses of military power, whereas the 
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professional responsibilities of the marshals require them 
to look in the first instance to actual war-fighting 
capabilities. second, Khrushchev regards a general nuclear 
war as almost certain to be short, with victory decided in 
the strategic nuclear exchange and with conventional arms, 
particular theatre forces, playing a quite secondary role. 
The military leaders, on the other hand, appear to believe 
that general nuclear war would probably, but not certainly, 
be short but that, in any event, its conduct would require 
high force levels for most of the traditional service arms, 
including a multimillion man army. Third, Khrushchev is 
far more concerned than his marshals to keep military 
expenditures in check in order to meet what he regards as 
pressing needs in the civilian economy. 


44. All these considerations were involved in the reorganisa-— 
tion of the armed forees which Khrushchev inaugurated in 
January 1960. The essence of his plan was to place main 
reliance on nuclear missile forces and, cn this basis, to 
reduce military man-power substantially and to accelerate the 
retirement of older weapons. This he asserted, was the 

force structure best suited both to deter war and to fight one 
if necessary; moreover,i* would release men and money for 

the civilian economy. 


145- From Khrushchev himsell we know that this plan and its 
strategic justification were accepted only reluctantly by the 
military leadership. An organised discussion ensued, in 
which high officers debated, polemicized, and explored the 
military implications of modern warfare in a far more 
systematic fashion than previously. Several schools of 
thought became apparent, but a predominant view soon emerged 
which accepted the likelihood that the initial phase of a 
general war would be decisive, but went on to argue that 
even a relatively short war would require large forces of 
all types capable of defeating comparable enemy forces, 
over-running base areas, and occupying territory in hurasia. 
This discussion also focused attention on the enormous 
difficulties of mounting major military operations after 
receiving the full weight of a Western first strike, and 

the resulting importance, if war became imminent, of seizing 
the strategic initiative by a pre-emptive attack. 


146. At present, official military doctrine holds that a 
general war will inevitably involve the massive use of 
nuclear weapons, will begin with a strategic exchange, and 
will develop almost simultaneoulsy along fronts of engage- 
ment as well. Strategic missile forces will play the 
primary role. The course and outcome of the war may well 

be decided in its initial phase by strategic nuclear weapons. 
However, the Soviets deny that such a conflict will 
necessarily be short, and recognize the possibility of a long 
war involving protracted operations in kuraesia. The current 
doctrine therefore supports a military policy of maintaining 
large theatre and naval forces as well as building strategic 
attack and defence capabilities, for use both in the intial 
and the possible subsequent phases of a general war. 


1 We believe that debate continues in the U.S.S.R., not 
only over subsidiary propositions, but perhaps over some of 
the central tenets of this doctrine. The present resolution 
was heavily influenced by external events in 1960-1961 which, 
intruding upon the discussion, undermined some of Khrushchev's 
contentions and permitted the military to retréive some 
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concepts which he had discarded. Thus the U-2 affair and 
the ensuing collapse of the summit conference cast doubt on 
the adequacy of Soviet air defences, on the efficacy of 
Soviet security and on the wisdom of Khrushchev's efforts to 
relax tensions in relations with the United States. In the 
following year, the United States took decisions to step up 
both its strategic attack and general purpose forces. In 
Vienna, Khrushchev deterninedthat the United States did not 
regard the relations of military power as requiring it to 
make major concessions or the Berlin question. All these 
developments called into question the adequacy of the Soviet 
military posture, both for supporting foreign policy and for 
conducting genera) war if necessary. In these circumstances, 
Khrushchev saw obvious political reasons for such demonstra- 
tive military moves as the public suspension of the man—power 
reductions and the resumption of nuclear tests. 


Ve At about the same time, another burden waslaid on 
Soviet military policy making. For some months, United 
States public disclosurs had hinted that Soviet I.C.B.M. 
Strength might be much smaller than had previously been 
believed. Beginning in the fall of 1961, the United States 
began to assert this conclusion with great conviction, and 

to assert more strongly that the United States was the 
Strategic superior of the Soviet Union. From United States 
Statements and behaviour, the Soviets could almost certainly 
judge that their securi‘y had been penetrated in en important 
way, probably one which, by permitting the United States to 
locate Soviet targets, had a tangible effect upon the military 
balance. Their fears that no major Western concessions on 
Berlin would be forthcoming must have been s trengthened. 

And the image of Soviet superiority, which they had heavily 
exploited to document their claims of the inevitable triumph 
of their system, was badly damaged. 


196 It was against this background that the U.S.S.R. took 
its decision to deploy strategic missiles to Cuba. This 
move involved a nost of policy considerations and judgments 
which are not yet fully clear. In its military terms, 
however, it appears to have been a response to the question 
of how to create new opportunities for Soviet foreign policy 
by improving the strategic position of the U.S.S.R. vis-a-vis 
the United States, at some acceptable cost and at some early 
dateée Livery deployment at the levels detected promised a 
Significant increase in first-strike capabilities for general 
nuclear war, and the Soviets may have intended to follow this 
up by establishing a larger missile force as well as a 
Suomarine base. 


CO-6 Khrushchev, however, probably considered its main 
impact to be psychological. At one level, the deployment 
and its acceptance by the United States was intended to 
demonstrate Soviet might and United States inability to 
contain it, thereby reversing the tendency of world opinion 
to regard the West as strategically superior. At another, 
however, it was intended to increase the deterrence laid 
upon the United States in cold war confrontations. 
Khrushehev evidently felt that, despite all the military 
problems involved in making effective strategic use of Cuba 
in wartime, the deployment would have a powerful impact on 
United States opinion which would reduce resistance to his 
political demands, in the first instance those concerning 
Berline 
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Problems of! Future Militery Policy 


21. The Cuban adventure and its outcome both highlighted 
and heightened the dilemma of the Soviet leaders, Both the 
deployment and its reversal constituted a tacit public 
admission that the U.S.S.R. was in a position of strategic 
inferiority. Among its other results, the Cuban fiasco 

has almost certainly thrown the Soviets back onto a further 
re-evaluation of their strategic posture. 


22. Programmes already under way will largely govern the 
size and composition of Soviet strategic forces through 
apout mid-1964, but new decisions taken this year could 
Significantly affect force levels thereafter. Te are 
unlikely to learn directly of such decisions. Moreover, 

the physical activities which might reveal their nature will 
probably not be apparent for another year or more, In 
considering future Soviet force levels, it is therefore 
necessary to explore the various alternatives now open to the 
UbeoeR. 


23, Confronted with the problem of the growing strategic 
imbalance, Soviet planners may be considering a wide range 

of alternatives. At one extreme would be an attempt to 
achieve such a clear superiority over the United States in 
strategic-offensive weapons that they would have a high 
assurance of destroying United States nuclear striking forces 
prior to launch, At the other extreme would be the 
acceptance of continued strategic inferiority, perhaps coupled 
with genuine efforts to reach agreement with the West on 

arms control, 


24, The first of these alternatives is probably now regarded a8 
unattainable. Thousands of Soviet missiles would be required 
to destroy even the fixed bases of United States nuclear 

forces programmed for the mid-1960's, We do not believe 

that the Soviet leaders would be prepared to impose a strain 

of this magnitude upon the Soviet economy. In addition, 

the Soviets would almost certainly expect the United States to 
detect such an effort, and thereupon to step up its own 
programme so as to raise Soviet requirements still higher. 
Moreover, United States warning capabilities, fast reaction 
times, and mobile forces (airborne bombers and missile 
submarines) already have reduced Soviet capabilities, against 
United States retaliatory forces, ie believe that the Soviets 
will continue to estimate that, throughout the period of this 
estimate, the United States will retain sccond—strike 
capabilities which could not be eliminated by such striking 
forces as the U.S.S.R. could acquire, 


25. The second of these alternatives might have some 
attractions for the Soviet leaders, Even if current strategic 
weapons programmes were allowed to level off after 1964, the 
Soviets would possess a powerful deterrent force, Moreover, 
they might hope to reduce United States superiority by means 

of disarmament agreements. But the main appeal of this 
alternative would be economic; resources would in time be 

made available to reverse the current slowdown in economic 
growth, However, we have seen as yet no persuasive indications 
that the U.S.S.R. is prepared to move very far in this 
direction. The Cuban venture has indicated that, at least to 
date, the Soviet leaders are far from willing to accept a 
position of strategic inferiority. 
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26. Between these extreme alternatives, we believe that the 
Soviets have almost certainly considered an effort to attain 
rough parity with the United States in intercontinental 


weapon systems. Soviet military leaders almost certainly 
have urged enlarged and improved forces of I.C.B.M.'s and 
missile submarines, However, a major Soviet effort to attain 


parity in the near term would require either a substantial 
increase in the Soviet military budget or sharp cuts in other 
types of forces. Moreover, the Soviets would almost certainly 
reason that the United States would detect an effort of 

such magnitude, and that they could have no assurance of 
winning the intensified race which would ensue, We believe 
that the Soviets will not attempt in the next few years to 
achieve numerical equality with the United States in 

strategic delivery systems, but will attempt to offset United 
States numerical superiority by other means, 


27. Soviet statements and military writings suggest that the 
Soviet leaders see in technological achievements the means by 
which the widening gap can be bridged. This consideration 
may lie behind the testing of very high yield weapons, the 
claimed development of a global missile, the high priority 
given to the anti-missile programme, and the Soviet interest 
in military space programmes. By such means, the Soviets 
may attempt to attain rough parity or even superiority in 

the total strategic context, although their remain numerically 
inferior in delivery vehicles, Thus, over the next few 
years the I.C.D.M. force will probably come to include new 
large missiles, armed with very high yield warheads or capable 


of global ranges. Nuclear submarines will be equipped with 
missiles of extended range which can be launched from a 
submerged position. In addition, the 3.S.S.R. is almost 


certainly investigating the feasibility of space systems for 
military support and offensive and defensive weapons, 


28. In defence against strategic attack, the major new 
element is the anti-missile programme, where deployment of one 
system has already begun at one location, and research and 
development towards a more advanced capability is continuing. 
The Soviets may see a possible solution to their strategic 
confrontation with the United States in a combination of 
anti-missile defence plus strong although numerically 
inferior intercontinental striking forces, rather than in an 
attempt to match or surpass the Unitec States in numbers 

or 1.C BM. Launchers, The technical difficulties as well 
as the great expense of any extensive anti-missile deployment 
will be restraining influences, Nevertheless, we believe 
that deployment of anti-missile defences may be the largest 
new Soviet military programme in the period of this estimate, 


29. Although we believe that Soviet military policy is most 
likely to continue along current lines, we cannot altogether 
discount the possibility of some, radical new departure, 
Drastic cuts in the theatre field forces remain a possibility; 
while Krhushchev's proposals for man-power reductions have been 
shelved for the present, economic pressures and developments 
in military technology almost certainly will cause this 
subject to be reconsidered. It is also possible that the 
increasing involvement of the U.S.S.R. in the more remote 
areas of the world will lead to the development of new 
capabilities for distant, limited military action. In this 
connection, the Soviets may attempt to acquire base and 
logistical support rights inkcy non—bloc countries, but we 
have no evidence that the U.S.S.R. has raised this question 
with these countries, 
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40, In general, Soviet military policy will continue to be 
shaped, not only by a variety of strategic, technical, economic 
and political factors, but also by differing views about the 
relative importance of these factors, and shifting compromises 
among these views. As a result, we believe that the numerous 
aspects of this policy will not always be wholly consistent 
with each other, and that force structrre and future 
programming will reflect neither a fully-integrated strategic 
Goctrine nor a firm timetable for achieving specified 

force levels. In any case, we do not believe that the Soviets 
conceive of existing weapons systems as the answer to their 
military problem or that they have fixed and inflexible plans 
for their force structure five or ten years from now. They 
have debated and revised some of their ideas, and they will 
probably do so again. They have mace scientif military 
research and the development of new weapons matters of high 
urgency. If they develop new concepts or new weapons which 
give promise of military and political advantage, they will 
seek to add them rapidly to their arsenal and to gain maximum 
benefit from then, 
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is to innovate end take initiatives, will require a large deterrent 
in order to keep the risks within tolerable margins. 


TI. SOVIET VIEW Ol THE NATURE OF WAR 


3- We are inclined to attach more importance to the Soviet 
debate about the mature and duration of general war than is indicated 
in these paragraphs. Indeed, we think that over the past two years 
or so, the Soviet military have been goaded by the political leader- 
ety into evalving & revised Goctrins. The debate has brought the 
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bitters to belated vesegettten Of the eumveteiusen of auslear wire 
fare, but it bas not resulted, ae Khrushchev evidently expected, in 

a revolution in military thinking. We agree that present military 
Goctrine makee no hard end fast assuaption about the curation of a 
general war, although @ short war is increasingly stressed and it is 
agreed that the initial phase is Likely to be decisive. But military 
thinking has also crystallised around the view that even if a general 
war were short, the USSR would require large theater and naval forces 
Sin GaMRAban te SemnetiA Weliinitin atheabtin inl Melemnine eebiaeiaiaehs 
We think this developing military doctrine shout general war, in 
addition to the evente outlined in Section III, contributed to can- 
eellation of Khrushchev’s proposals for drastic changes in the military 


b. We agree with JIC's pera. 7 that Soviet targeting philosophy 
encompasses @ umch broader renge of objectives than those we would 
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consider purely military targets. ‘This philosophy is consistent with 
@ military doctrine which visualizes general war as developing with 
virally siumltaneous strategic and theater operations, all of them 
iuvolving miclear weapons. The destruction of enemy war-supporting 
capacity (e.g. factories in cities) is also consistent with the 
poasibility of @ long war. We note that this targeting philosophy 
is evidently applied to Europe as well asite the US, even though the 
_( @G__.. WAR possesses sufficient weapons to launch formidable attacks "eon- 
newle G fined solely to military targets." ‘therefore, while we would not 
foreclose the possibility of a shift in Soviet targeting concept as 
intercontinental capabilities grow, we think this will depend more on 
pinta emsanire iat enc | 
the way Soviet doctrine evolves than on the relative size of their 
forces. 





5. In general, we think that at present the Soviets mike a 
realistic estimate of the relation of strategic striking capabilities. 
US statements and actions have undoubtedly contributed to a loss of 
ay Soviet confidence in the efficacy of their power as & support to 
policy, and have underlined US success in locating Soviet military 
targets. But the Soviet decisions to strengthen their retaliatory 
capability, by such measures as hardening missile bases sad devwloping 
submerged launch missiles for submarines, almost certainly vere based 
oie on @ broad assesement of the relation of military forces rather than 
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yw on any particular theme in US statements, as inplied in JIC's pare. 7. 
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IIt. RECENT CHANGES Ti SOVIET MILITARY ASSUMPTIONS 


6. This section is an excellent mumation. We would add the 
military dectriml review of the mature of general war to the list of 
factors inflwencing defense policy during thie period. It is worth 
noting, for example, that in the debate over strategy and force 
structure the military leadership never employed the notion of nuclear 
stalemste referred to in JIC's para. 13 as 9 reason for large, muclear- 
equipped ground forces, but argued instead that these were needed in 
the event of general muclear war. ‘The political leadership, thinking 

wore of dntervense anll comententing on stuntegio fetes, wished vo 
reduce other types of forces significantly, but was not able to sus- 
tain this position. 


7» Fran our coments thus far, it will be seen that we are 
uot prepared to go ac far as the JIC paper in calling the develop- 
ments of the last two years a “change” in Soviet defense policy, 
This conclusion is stated in JIC's paras. 11 amd 30b, and is the theme 
of much of the paper. We are more inclined te view Soviet military 
programs ae the result of a complex process of interaction among 
numerous different factors and viewpoints. ‘The JIC paper and our 
comments touch on many of them, but none of us is really able to 
assess the importance of sheer contimity. Contimity operates in 
such matters as doctrine and bureaucracy. It also affects the gradual 
process of decision-making with respect to new weapons as they proceed 
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through the long end increasingly costly phases of BED, production, 
and deployment. We agree that there is every indication that 

Soviet military programs will become more costly, but this seems to 
us inevitable unless there is a major change in Soviet military policy, 
perhaps of the eort that Khrushchev trie? unsuccessfully to engineer 
in recent years. io ty 
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8. We agree with the judgment in JIC's para. 11 thet Khrushchev 
sensed « growing imfmlance in strategic capabilities. This war 
probably the more difficult for him because, we think, he had over~ 
estimated the political end military significance of the mere ac- 
quisition of ICBMs by the USSR. ‘he Cuban venture, if {t hed succeeded, 
would have added quickly to Soviet first strike capabilities and would 
have gone & long way towards redressing the balance as it was con- 
ceived by all but the most sophisticated students of “net remaining 
capabilities.” Now that it hes failed, the Soviets are faced vith the 
same strategic problems as before, highlighted and heightened by their 
own tacit aduission of inferiority. 
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9. We are in general agreement with the estimtes of force 
levels given in this and later sections of the paper. Some adjustuents 
differences between the specific estimates of the UX and the US are 

ie 
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not of a magnitade sufficient to affect the genera) picture of Sovict 
capabilities at present and over the next few years. 


10. We would expand the conclusion im JIC's paragraph 12 ecom-~ 
what, and mike it more complicated. There is, we agree, considerable 
merit in thinking about weight of attack rather than sheer musbers of 
delivery vehicles, and we think this is probably behing Khrushchev's 
emphasis on the word “firepower.” But we think that redressing the 

rd iubalance in long range delivery s only one of the strategic ob- 
Jectives of prevent Soviet defense policy. We doubt that the Soviets 
nave settled on es steatght a comes an that ctmmested te the S28. 
Rather, they are faced with alternatives with respect to the proper 
mix and balance between strategic offensive and defensive forces. Onc 
(¢ giternative is « combination of antimissile defenses plus a striking 
wi MT!” Somes which, while powerful, is inferior to that of the West in mmuters 
“Lind perhaps even in firepower. So far the evidence suggests that they 
wes are devoting about the same gross levels of effort to both offense 
& and defense, but the antimiesile progrem may become the most important | 
new Soviet deployment program of the mid-1960's. 


il. In this comection, we believe that we perceive an important 
oversinplification in the summary paragraphs 18 and 23, where the 
chief future task of Soviet defense policy te defined as making the 
deterrent credible. If the Soviets are thinking only of preventing an 
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unprovoked attack, a credible deterrent need meet only the single 
requirement of persuading the enemy that enormous retaliation will 
fellow. Soviet long-range striking forces, in our view, alzeety 90 6 
hand, the Soviet deterrent is expected to support forward inter- 
mational policies via nuclear blackmil, then it is not enough to 
conuvinee the enemy of the USER's strategic striking power; he mst 
also be convinced of the USER's will to use it in circumstances 
short of a Western strike. ‘hia however, insofar as it is e@ military 
question, depends primarily upon the relation between Weetern attack 
capabilities and Soviet strategic defenses. So long as the US 
velieves it can devastate the USSR in a second strike, and attributes 
the same estimate to the Soviet leaders, it will discount the Soviet 
will to use ite deterrent in circumstances Were Soviet national 
gervival ts not et etake. The credibility of the Soviet deterrent, 


‘fe this sense of the tern, is low ant cemot be such iuproved by 
sf | 
.-\ Wery high yleld weapons or the other measures to strengthen offensive 


capabilities vhich are projected in either the JIC paper or current 
US estimtes. 


12. Additional, minor points with respect to the sweary in JIc's 
paragraph 18; (a) even though the USER te nev devoting greater exphasis 
to capabilities against the US, ve note that presemt evidence points 
to continued grovth and improvement in missile capabilities against 
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Burope for the next few years; (b) as indicated in @ preceding comment, 
we think the Soviets view their theater force requirenents in terms of 
general mclear war, although they are giving consideration to the 
possibility of conventional warfare and retain capabilities for it. 


Future Soviet Defence Progran 


13. This section is an excellent susmry of observable trends, 
granting some differences in detail between the specific eatinates of 
the US and the UK. We are less confident than the UX that the Soviets 
will retain theater forces of “at least their present strength” 
throughout the coming five years. Manpower shortages will preswumbiy 
ease somewhat after the next year or #6, but & continued improvement of 
strategic attack and defense forces would absorb an increasing mmber 
of highly skilled personnel, and these programs as well as R&D in 
pressure on funds and scarce resources devoted to defense. We think 
that the iesue of military reductions may be reopened «- if it is, the 
cyxipaent vould be the most likely candidates for additions! cute. 
Tt is primarily for thie reason that we have projected our latest 
estimte of ground forces only as far as the next two years, leaving 
open the possibility of further Soviet reassesament even though there 
is uo present evidence for it. | 
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1j- We would rephrase paragraph 21 so as to bring in several 
other iuportant considerations and shift the emphasis: 


"There are three main methods by which the Soviets will 
probably seek to increase their strategic power and the credibility 
of their deterrent in the next five years: 


"(a) By increasing the security of their striking forces, 
particularly by the advent of strong forces of hardened missties and 


_ wMissile-firing submarines. 


"(b) Ry gearing these forces better for both pre-emptive 
and retaliatory operations, particularly by reducing reaction times of 
ground-based systems, iustituting routine sulmrine patrols within 
range of potential targets, and improving comand and control. 


"(e) By contimng to seek technologies! advances in strategic 
systems, probably including « genera) upward trend in the yields of 
high yield weapons, and possibly inclufing the advent of large-scale 


Ape The main effect of the foregoing would be to give more 
strength to the JIC conclusion, in paragraph 46, that despite Us 
advances the Russians are in @ position to develop a force which can 
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threaten to inflict wacceptable damage on the US. (We assume that 
the JIC means a force with a protected secund-strike expability.) 
‘Tus we would shift the emphasis away from the “sheer hitting power” 
of very high yield weapons, while still accepting the proposition that 
Khrushchev sees euch weapons as having value for deterrence and 
intinidation as well. | , 


1G. To expand on thie point, it seems to us that the qualitative 
advance represented by any single new weapons system is not likely to 
turn the trick for either side, now that miltimegaton missiles are 
entering the arsenal of each in same mmbers. Khrushchev evidently 
expected the ICBM iteelf to overcome the USSR's inferiority. It 
4i@ bring the US within effective range for the first tim, and to 
this extent marked 4 significant watershed. But Khrushchev found 
it very difficult to translate this advance into gnins with respect 
to the specific mtters at issue between the USER and the West, and 
un WS power tue cotkteied 0 ite ba hes tatawel 06 tf te 6 we 
certain of the credibility of his deterrent. 


17. Our own military policymkers, of course, weigh alterustive 
programs and responses, not on the basis of the gross firepower of 
any one weapon system, Soviet or US, but on the basis of very com- 
plicated calculations of cost-effectiveness and "net remaining 
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capabilities.” There have been occasional references by Mal inoveky 
and others to “upsetting US calculations” and “instilling into the 
agressor wnicertainty about the outcom” (eee especially his article 
in Kommunicst #7, May 1962). From this point of view, very high 
yiel4 weapons have som merit, but the development of a protected 
second-strike capability will probably be a more meaningful strategic 
advance. 


18. Im sum, we think that the essence of the Soviet problem 
ot qiktoving confides $a Vents oun Getemmueh th eet to eek the 
inbalanee in the weight of attack each side can deliver (as stated 
in JIC's paragraph 18 and implied elsewhere in the paper), but the 
lack of @ protected seconi-strike capability. We have no assurance 
that the Soviets see it this way. But the hardening anf svimerged- 
launch programs are now passing from the preparatory to the operational 
phase, and we suspect that they will affect Soviet thinking, perhaps 
along the lines expressed in JIC's paragraph 46. 


TV. THE CONNECTION BETWEEN SOVIET DEFENSE POLICY AND SOVIET 

FOREIGN POLICY 

19. We are currently reviewing our position on many of the matters 
@iscussed im this section, in the Light of the Guban experience and 
other fuctors. We have reached no major new conclusions, but offer 
the following brief slants on the JIC discussione 
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pare. 25 -- Despite the general caution in Soviet foreign 
policy, Cuba shows that Khrushchev will gauble when he thinks the 
risk can be kept within controllable lintte and the potential gain 
is great. 


pare. 27 -- ‘the conclusion that when they feel thencelves 
weak the Soviets will wait rather than try te settle major issues is, 
of course, well supported by the history of the Berlin issue. ‘There 
may be some Soviet “give” on the principal of inspection, but it 
remains to be seen whether the muclear test ban negotiations wili 
bear fruit ani, if they do, whether this will set eny precedent. 


pare. 29 ~~ The Cuban backdowm, as well ae the four-year 
history of Berlin, ineline us te lower the Likelihood that con- 
siderations of prestige will force the Soviets to accept higher 


paras. 34, 35 ~~ While we are reconsidering the Soviet 
position on inspection in light of the present negotiations and the 
evidence that economic stringencies are increasingly felt in the 
USSR, we share the general pessimiem of these paragraphs. 


para. 36 -- We have noted the suggestions, in Sokolovaky’s 
recent book on Military Strategy, that the Soviet military should con- 
sider more carefully the conduct of liutted war. We think the JIC 
paper is too unqualified in rejecting any shirt in Soviet thinking 
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about Limited war and eecalation over the next fev years, althourh 
in qecetibaees tas baat hak Che WER whi be eutemnt tolealan to ated 
& situation where ite forces and these of the US would confront cach 


other directly. 


pase. 38. ~- In our view, para. 36 touches on what say be 
on important new departure in Soviet policy, that iz, Soviet willing~ 
mess to exploy its own specialists to operate advanced weapons in 
ee under-developed countries. ‘The Soviets may also attempt, over the 
next few years, te soquire logistical and support base rights in such 
areas in order to increase its ability to project a military presence 
into distant areas. 


¥. CONCLUSIONS 


20. Our coments are implicit in our earlier remarks. Again, 
we exphasize cur reaction that this is an excellent paper. Our 
current views on Soviet military policy do net diverge importantly 

& frou theee of the JIC. 
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Aur. P. A. WILKINSON, FOREIGN OFFICE 

MR. J. Ne HENDERSON 
a CAPTAIN J.P. WRIGHT, R.N.(Retd.), J.I.B- \ 
GROUP CAPTAIN J.A.C. AITKEN, AIR MINISTRY ( : 

I attach a note of the statements made by Mr. Henderson, 
eo Mr. Orchard, Mr. Price, Group Captain Aiken and Mr. Thomas at 
your meeting last week. I also attach some draft comments 


by Mr. Thomas on the draft of J.I.C.(62)101(Preliminary Draft) - 
"Soviet Motives in Cuba", and a brief note of your discussione 


Qe You may wish to be reminded/ of your meeting in the 
JeL.C. Map Room tomorrow Frida Oth November at 10.45 ae. 





(Signed) As CO. Le. MACKIE 


Cabinet Office, S.W.1. 


e~ 29th Novenber, 1962 
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‘Re ORCHARD agreed the s desire t bring home the 
breath of e tO: 4 Americans is one of the Russian 
iOotives in mount the C ry B82 TUaTLON. Jut it was too 
expensive to have this 24 its sole or major UrDOSE 6 

"h Russia oreciation ha not been consistent 
throughout fT! rioda Last 30r3 when they started 
preparations in 01 ~unedt Liv were mainly military an 


milita ve $0] o CLSONTenit Sommundi Lions security and 
S17 r precautions. Male *Gion to several 
U»S« tion: St nes 4 165-1 usSians probably 
ATCT med Mor im Pt al a - Gna ; 7 have believede 
~ = . - > fee 
inen t time came gaotually to install the rockets in 
august-Septeniber the fuller military and political implice 
became apparent. It seemed likely that the Russians envisa; 
three possible american re ns tc hat they did - 
fe \ . 
(i a Complete 1} kade o 
(ii an invasion of Cuba. 

(2593 4& series of noisy protests followed by acquiesce 
The Russian miscalculation was not large, but o Critical 
imporance. It amounted to their typical error of seeing 
things to luch in black and white terms and to a failure 


; s : : j ER ee Ve aes Tae eS a : + aa 
but firm Jline; wov inst themselves rather than 
pact he “ 4.74 7a es eee x : 4 ie a dss: ca Sih 7 di 
S o 3 Lns { V 1© Ut c 4. IS 5 L\A C = 3 u = ea f » AL S OLS \A 1 L a oS a) eS ols 
Za AR oe Pa oe ee likely that the Russians intended 
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to use a fortified Cuba for purposes of crude politica 





leverage. It is difficult to envisage how Khrush coul 
i 1 “N anit ap A T~ eZ 
Nav Ut he Se: Lhe? OLA DERE ono L 9D cHlt Ged Ot 8 BL oS fl ve 
reconciled the General assembly to his actions. LS 
doubtfu] hether he conceived it possible to use Cuba to 
browbeat the President into other concessions | any ¢ ase. 
It seems likely tT! the ussians would have announced 
limited concession: r ne initiatives over Berlin and 
disarmament and would hav ‘oposed better understanding 
petween Bast and West in terms of co-existence and economi 
econpetitione they would thus have tricd to consolidéte th 
s.  F 
additional strength in Cul 50 pet american acquiescence 


Ltzes of gradual leverage later 
strong ergument for this vicw of their strategy in the maj 
gE aaa ir own country that was 
now beginning and which, they hoped, would lead eventually 
ut it would 
»ke several months and perhaps years to digest and would 


in it; to aimat what might be described as a status quo 


mn 
Wil ult 2 


fe y 
turn their attention inwerds Tor this period. 

The new fectors that now entered the situation seemed 
to be the econoiic reorganisation already described; 
probably a new impatience with China; and an apprehension 
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that only ¢é sn tinvin upsurge inthe Russian e conomy 
could strengthen and impro the micitary resources of 
GHe: BOoviet | ¢c and thus bridl rmongers. Iltwas 
Bigenificant that Khrushchev, in his recent specch., had 
made no reference to defence or foreign policy. 

The recent cours the Sino-Soviet relationship 
had been interesting. Up to 24rd October, the Russians 
had shown t hemsclves sharply oppos CO Chinae 0) 
25th VUctober they he suddenly adopted a pro-—-Chinese line 
against India and up to 2nd November had minimised their 
diftfersnces in articies which alt with the dispute; 
they had even made soime attempt to align themselves on 
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MR. PRICE said that he found President Kennedy's 
broadcast of 22nd October highysignificant. It conveyed 
no suggestion tothe United States population that they 
had previously been in any danger, and implied that a 
fundamentally new situation had suddenly arisen. It was 
inconceivable that the President did not himself know the 
true position; but it might have been that he had found it 
convenient not to reveal the whole truth at the present time, 
for to have done so would have weakened the popular backing 
for a demand to rid smerica of this - largely political - 
"threat" to her security. It was clear fromthe lack of 
adverse comment on the President's speech how little the 
great mass of the people understood the world strategic 
situation, and how badly educated the present Congress 
was in these matters. 


The Cuban affairmight possibly have been a Russian 
essay in deterrence; whether it was or not depended on 
whether nuclear warheads were ever actually in Cuba, and 
this might never be known. However, that might be, the 
immediate effect on disarmament progress of the Cuban 
affair would be that the United States would be even less 
willing than ‘before to take any Russian statement or action 
on truste 


It was also conceivable that the Russians had 
reckoned that Communism had begun to lose its appeal to 
nations outside the Communist Bloc; that national 
Communist parties would therefore have an increasingly 
cifficult task ahead of them and might be in danger of 
losing heart; but that if it could be shown 
that the mere arrival of Russian rockets would be 
sufficient to guarantee the inviolability of a newly founded 
Communist regime, then this demonstration might be 
expected to herald the more general introduction of 
underpinning by direct military aid of minority 
Communist governmentsSe 
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Significance of the Cuban incident from the military 


enon said that the first question was wha 

Khruschehev was trying to achieve strategically by what 

he haddone. The deployment of ICBM in Cuba had produced 

an increase in Soviet ICBM striking power in the order: of 

50 per cent; the other missiles deployed had led to 

an overall increase of avout 20 per cent when related to 

the global Soviet total. These were significant froma 

q a i 1] i 

f wheat was Said in cur study of Soviet Defence Policy 

(J st as (62) 84 ( "ina EDs paragrapl 19 to 24) ; but there 
were considerable limitations on the use to which these 
missiies, mead they Deen 1teft in position, could Rave been put. 
admittedly, Cuban-based missiles had becn within the 
BhiEWS 3 t ] beeps and; they “eouLid, 
in the case of IRBh, have penetrated deeply he 
american mainland and hit more accuratel than those 
based in the Soviet Union. On the other hand the Cuban 

Sites were very exposed and far less well-prepared; a mass 


launch would have been picked up by american radar other 
n BMWS; and the whole ins allation in Cuba could 
= e ™ 7 = f n 


oR SRDS nese <e reer ara RK oem ASE sos preas iaeNe ae Se a0 fader rae We be aly S 1 4 

LNePEGT Ore there was no great military gain to the Russ 
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in the credibility of their deterrence as a result of the 
Ne ~ <~ ‘ Onc mn" 

Cuban escapade. 


It thus seemed reasonable to assume that Russian 
motives were more political than military. Here again 
the possible advantages were difficult to perceive; they 
aiready hada cood political foothold in Cuba and it seemed 
foolhardy to jeopardise this by a military adventure. The 
Answe pernaps, was that Khrushchev was workins up towards 


a discussion with President ccna ee 2 on world problems a 
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discussion ° ive BS Bao wWiteune 5 Khrushchev's aGGLons 


Suggested that he had misjudged the strength of 

United States resolution and the speed of their reaction. 

to the situation once it was known. This on the face of it, 
did not suggest any great need for changes inthe defence 
policy atudy (J,2<03 (62) 84 (final )).. 
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TeleOs( 62) 101-(P ets) 


Suggest that most of the military hardware paragraphs 
be put into an appendix, and that some of the room thus 
saved bed evoted to spelling out some of the arguments 
you have employed later on in the paper. The following is 
a bit full, but you may feel that parts of it are usables=- 


Proposed Re-draft 


"22. against this Khrushchev must have appreciated that there 
was @ real risk of U.S. discovery of his project before its 
completion. Indeed, we know that Cuban refugees reported 
the presence of SSM before they were photographed. He 

must have appreciated that discovery would inflame American 
opinion and that there would be great, and probably 
irresistible, pressure ont he administration to act in some 
way to neutralise the Soviet move. <sdmittedly Khrushchev 
had done his best through public and private warnings to 
browbeat the President into believing that any forceful 
action, including blockade, would mean war, and deter him 
from the use of force. He also strongly hinted that if the 
americans acted against Cuba, he could act where he had 
local tactical superiority, vi2. Berlin. 


25e These very efforts to restrain the U.Se indicated 
recognition that forceful response was possible. Khrushcev 
is a kecn student of the temper of the «american people, and 
he and iialinovsky have often noted U.S. preparedness to 

take action. Indeed, in the last eighteen months they 

have seen the speed withwhich the President moved to meet 
actual or potential Communist moves in S.E. asia, in Europe 
and inthe formosa area. «although, therefore Khrushchev 
clearly gambled on the President's being deterred from 

using force, he must have reckoned with a possibility - 

may be a considerable one- that force would be used and 

that he would be forced to yield to the superior American 
capabilitics in the theatre. The speed withwhich Khrushchev 
finally withdrew suggests that this may well have been a 
contingency foreseen at the planning stage and one of which 
the Soviet Gneral in Cuba had been appraised. Khrushchev 
must have rcalised, however, that to climb downwould result 
in a weakening of his authority ...(as para.22). He may 

well have calculated, on the other hand, that some worthwhile 
results would stem from the gamble éven if it failed. 


24. We have no means of telling ...-(ag parae23) seoe 
specific and compelling motives. These compulsions may have 
arisen more from Khrushchev's personal position than f rom 
Soviet national interest. He is anxious to leave his mark on 
history, and has often said that U.S./Soviet understanding 

is the key to the solution of the world's main problems. 

(He privately thinks that such an understanding would lead 

to a detente beneficial to Communism.) He is now gettirg on 
in years and, after making progress towards his goal in 
1959-60, has seen it recede since. 
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chink, Lics in ti resent UsS. administration's view of the 
implications of the current strategic balance. LO gudgee by 
Khrushchev's speeches during the 18 months up to Cuba, he 
\ppearcd to believe durii CALS DeFLOd that Doth the U.S. 
and tne UsSeSeks had the ability to inflict uneccseotabisc 
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Cuban venture but waited for thc matcrislisation of the 
military posture (hardene il j 
high yield ; 
leveloping, their bargaining position We 
improved with time. But Khrushch a 
+o some extent he was under pressure fro 
ment he has long been under. SB5ut this is no 
pressure that 

WaSe Rather one must seek the xplanation for this in some 
personal f actor, Vot only is old age creeping up on 
Khrushchev, but it is possible that since the Vienna 
he has acquired the facta Inet the “young men-in th 
White House" is coming betwem him, the seasoned and 
practised mastcr politician, and his rightful place in 
history. He may therefore have felt a desire togive him a 
lesson (cf. Eden and Nasser). Khrushchev may also Gare bccn 
stung by the taunts of the Chinese and Soviet tough liners 
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whicn have becn levglled at him since, in 195 F he first 


oubtedly have 
ent to Walt. 
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claimed that Soviet ICBMs. made him safe from attack - 

if that is so, they have said, why not push forward and take 
some risks in advancing the Comnunist cause militantly? 
Khrushchev's failure to do this has widened the rift 

between China and the Soviet Union which has weakened 
Communism in the eys of the world. Perhaps the Cuban 

venture seemed to hold out the prospect of regaining some 
lost Chinese goodwill as well as serving other causcs close 
to Khrushchev's hearte It would certainly have won praise 
throughout the U.S.S.k had it succeeded. In any case it was 
an example of the "adventurism" which the Soviets have always 
Gondemned in the past, and which the Chinese would seem 

to have advocated. Marshal Zhukov's tough line towards 
Turkey - the "“adventurism " which was the occasion of his 
dismissal seems nothing in comparison. 


Tf thie explanation is on the right lines it marks a 
departure from Khrushchev's past behaviour pattern. But it 
was carried out in a fashion very much in character. Khrushchev 
has never fought shy of gambling for the highest stakes. 
We need only consider the risks he ran in encouraging speedy 
de-Stalmisation in the early fiftics, in abolishing police 
terror, in closing down the central Economic Ministries and 
the MeT.S. He gambled on the New Lands, on deterring the 
U.S. with minimal nuclear striking power, on susnending 
nuclear tests unilaterally when the Soviets were less 
advanced than the U.S., and in cutting the forces in 1960 
in the hope that others would followsuit. These were mostly 
splendid gestures, but few have been unqualified successes. 
They have, however, expressed the much vaunted dynamism of 
Communism. The recent successes of Socialist policy in 
the world - algeria and, perhaps, the Yemen —- owe little or 
nothing to Soviet support. Only in the West Irian affair 
can Soviet policy record a recent triumph (for the case 
would not have qualified for mediation by the U.S. had 
the Soviets not supplied arms on a scale sufficient for 
Sukarno to have forced the issue) - if the U.S. pledge on 
Cuba be excepted. ‘The Cuban venture has now proved a failure - 
if not an unqualified one. Khrushchev is making the best of 
things as he has done in the past. He can claim to have 
saved the world from disaster, to have extracted an under- 
taking regards Cuba, and to have given a lesson in climbing down. 


But there is a further aftermath to Cuba, despite its 
failure, which may have been envisaged beforehand. The 
Soviets are making big propaganda on U.S. perinheral oases 
which they Mmve for years claimed are a major thorn in their 
flesh. More importantly, although they have shown themselves 
to be deterred for the present, they are claiuing that the 
U.S. has "felt the breath of nuclear war”. The Soviets may 
calculate that, if they have shown themselves prepared for 
the first time to take risks with the nuclear balance at 
its present state, the U.S. must reckonwith greater Soviet 
preparedness to run risks in 6-12 months’ time when the 
eredibility of the Soviet deterrent will have inproved. 

This also, they may hope, will be an argument for greater 
"realism in the U.S.". Even at the present time, the Soviet 
retreat in ane xposed area....(parae 25, pe 10)6 
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B Betes tf ssid that it might be 
difficult to draw 2 sharp distinction 
between military and political motives in 
assessing the reason*for the Soviet move 
into Cuba, There seemed no doubt that 
they wanted to bring about a rapid 


improvement in the credibility of their 


deterrent in U.S. evese This might be 
described as military. But the use to 
ale be 


which they wanted to put it might (ere ~ 
letn—ie—the political field, They might 
have feared that without the nesr and 
visible sign of missile strength in Cuba, 
the U.S. might have been tempted to do 
something in Berlin - albeit in response 
to a Soviet initiative - which would have 
been unaccenvtable. The position now 

of course was doubly bad for them: they 
hed demonstrated their present sense of 
militery inferiority and had manifested 
KO& inability to redress it rapidly. 

Le The extent to which the despatch of 
missiles to Cuba ge She to affect 


cy Lf 
ete View of Soviet strength stsené 





the 
was shown by one fact: even had the 
Ue5eS5eRe POSessed several times their 
IC BM strength they might well have felt 
it necessary to install missiles in Cuba, 
PMA 
Moreover even if the Russians had “emessed 
such greatly enhanced ICBM strength they 


would no doubt have withdrawn from Cuba 


rather than run a serious risk of Ware 
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MR. HENDERSON thought that the Cuban situation had arisen 
from a panicky Russian decision basedgon a feeling of 
inferiority. They felt that they were shortly to be faced with 
rhe“unitea States attempting to use its great nuclear 
superiority to further its anti-Soviet political ends, and thus 
that there was a wessing need to bring home, in real terms, 


some assertion of their ability to hit back. However, even if 


paw 
the Russians had pthree or four times as many ICBMs as were at 


oresent available, they would still heave preferred to withdraw 





from Cuba rather than to risk ware 


the Cuban incident prerh thay they could rely on receiving 


Surticient strategic warning to ensure that they could scramble 
CGneLL ynper Irce, re ICBMs S ere available and sail any 
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Suggest that most of the military hardware paragraphs be put 
int@ an Appendix, and that some of the room thus saved be devoted to 
Spelling out some of the arguments you have employed later on in the paper, 


rie foll is a bit full, but you may feel that parts of it are useable;- 
wt and, Rasa 


"22, Against this Khrushchev must have appreciated that there was a real 


Was pare 


risk of U.S, discovery of his project before its completion, indéed, we know 
that Cuban refugees reported the presence of SSM before they were photographed, 

He must have appreciated that discovery would inflame American opinion and 

that there would be great, and probably irresistable, pressure on the Administret- 
ion to act in some way to neytralise the Soviet move, Admittedly Khrushchev 

had done his best through public and private warnings to browbeat the 

President into believing that any forceful action, including blockade, 

would mean war, ani deter him from the use of force, He also strongly hinted 

that if the Americans acted against Cuba, he could act where he had local 
tactiwal superiority, viz, Berlin, 


23. These very efforts to restrain the U.S, indicated recognition that 
forceful response was possible, Khrushchev is a keen student of the temper 
of the American people, and he and Malinovsky have often noted U.S, | 
preparedness to take action, Indeed, in the Brow ge mei months they have 
seen the speed with which the President moved to meet actual or potential 
Communist moves in S,E,Asia, in Europe and in the Formosa is Although, 
therefore Khrushchev clearly gambled on the President $being deterred from 
using force, he must have reckoned with a pessibility - maybe a considerable 
one ‘ that force would be used and that he would be forced to Saaitte the / 
kee Awerican capabilities in the theatre, The speed with which Khrushchev 
finally withirew sugsests that this may well have been a contingency foreseen 
at the planning stage and one of which the Soviet General in Cuba had been 
appraised, Khrushchev must have realised, however, that to climb down 
would result in a weakening of his authority .., (as para, 22), He may 
well have calculated, on the other hand, that some worthwhile results | 


would stems fron the gamble (see pare, below) even if it failed, 


2. “, 


2, We have no weans of telling eee. (a5 para, 23) ...8pecifiec end compel | ing 

motives, These compulsions may have arisen more fron Khrushchev's 

personal position than from Soviet national interest, He is armxious wo shame 

his mark on history, and has often seid that U,S,/Soviet understanding 

is the key to the solution of the world's main problems, (He privetely 

thinks that such an understanding would lead to e detente bencfieial to 

Soumunism,) He is now getting on in years and, after making progress towards 

his goal in 1959-60, has seen it recede since, 

25. The reason for this recession, the Soviets appearto think, lies in the 

present U.S, Administration's view of the implications of the current 

strategic balance, To judge by Khrushchev's sppeeches during the 19 months 

up to Cuba, he appeared to believe during this period that both the U°, and 

the U,5,5,R, had the ability to inflict unacceptable destruction on the other 

4 War, no matter how it started, and that the two should therefore negotiate 

aS @quals with the U.S, showing gretaer readiness to come to terms with the 

Soviets, Instead of this the Soviets see the U.S, favouring a “tough 

and uncompromising policy" (Kosygin) which the Soviets certainly believe to 

derive trou Ut, confidence in its aumerical superiority in nuclear 

Weapons ama delivery vehicles, The Soviets have argued thet this view is 

“unrealistic" and complain that the U,3,, as a nation, has failed to grasp 

the true nature of aileout mucleax war and the threat this implies to Nort h 

sericea, (The Soviets sheen to trace this unrealism to such factors as the 

ameri¢an lack of first-hand experience of the effects of modern worfare). 

Gué of the — motives behind the Carribean adventure, therefore, may 
would see it) 

well have neentiie Soviet Wish to "jolt the Americans (as the Sovietsxmmibpfare 

inte a sense of the"reality" of the present nuclear cenitvenbekiai, They 

would reckon that such an “awakening” might usher in a period of more 

satisfactory negotiation on various is.ues, including disarmament and 

Berlin, The Soviets sre at a dissdvatege vis 4 vis the Americans in that 

they cannot make a public parade of their strategic nuclear power, It is 

argueble that they felt that if tigtyxmptaiem Congress and the American people 

could see for themselves that Soviet missiles reolly did exist and could 

be zeroed in on U.S, cities, they would be more likely relistically to 

take into account those inside the U,5.5,R, andmounted on Soviet submarines, 


Cuba gave them an opening, and it scoms probeble that their decision to 


3e 


exploit it aggressively was influenced more by the psychological cosiderations 
outlined above than by fine calculations of numbers, warning periods ete, 


This is to say that the Soviets were, for some reason, anxious to speed 
up history, liad they not embarked on their Cuban venture but waited for the 
materialisation of the military posture (hardened and mobile missile sites, 
super high yield retaliatory weapons, ABMs etc,) which they are now developing, 
their bargaining position would undoubtedly have improved with time, But 
Khrushchev was not content to weit, To some extent he was und,r pressure from 
the Berlin comsitment he has long been under, But this is not the sort of 
pressure that leads to a colossal miscalculation such as Cuba was, Rather 
one must seek the explanation for this in some personel factor, Not only is 
old age creeping up on Khrushchev, but it is possible that since the Vienna 
suamit he has acquired the feeling that the "young man in the White House"is 
coming between him, the seasoned and practised politician, and his rightful 
plese in history, He may therefore have felt a desire to give him a lesson 
(cf, Eden and Nasser), Khrushchev may also have been stung by the taunts af 
the Chinese and Soviet tough liners whieh have beer levelled at him sinee,in 
1957, he first claimued that Soviet 1,C,5,M,s made him safe from attack « if 
that is so, they have said, why not push forward and take some risks in 
advancing the Communist cause militantly? Khrushchev's failure to do this 
has widened therift between China and the Soviet Union which has weakened 
Commanism in the eyes of the world, Perhaps the Cuban venture seemed to hold 
out the prospect of regaining some lost Chinese goodwill as well as servi 

other causes close to Kncwhehev's hearts [Tn anys ° it Recipe pe Ho aa em 
the“adventurism" which the Soviets have always condemned in the past, and which 

the Chinese would seem to have eiivocated, Marshal Zhukov's tough line towards 
Turkey - the “adventurism" which was the occasion of his dismissal seems 


nothing in comparison, 


If this explanation is on the right lines it marks a departure from 
Khrushchev's past behaviour pattern, But it was carried out in a fashion very 
much in character,, Khrushchev has never fougth shy of gambling for the 
heighest stakes, We need only consider the risks he ran in encouraging 
speedy de-Stalinisation in the early Fifties, in abolishing police terror, 
in closing down the centrel Economic Ministries and the M,T,5,, He gambled 


. & i 
& on the New Lanis, on deterring the U.S, with minimal nuclear Striking power, 

on suspending nuclear tests unilaterally when the Soviets were less advanced 
than the U,S,, and in cutiing the forces in 1960 in the hope that others would 
follow suit, These were mostly splendid gestures, but few have been unqualified 
Successes, They have, however, expressed the much vaunted dynamisn of 
Communism, The recent successes of Socialist policy in the world « Algeria 

and, perhaps, the Yemen - owe little or nothing to Soviet support, Only 

in the West Irian affair can Soviet policy reconi a recent triumph (for th 

case would not have qualified for mediation by the U.S, hadthe Soviets not 
Supplied arms on a seale sufficient for Sukarno to have forced the issue)~if 

the U.S, pledge on Cuba be excepted, The Cuban venture has now proved 

a failure - if not an unqualified one, Khrushchev is making the best of things 





as he has done in the past, He can clain to have saved the world from 





disester, to have extracted an undertaking regards Cuba, and to have 
given a lesson in climbing down, 


Sut there is a further aftermath t@ Cuba, despite its failure, which 
may have been envisaged beforehand, The Soviets are making big propaganda 
on U.S, peripheral bases which they have for years claimed are a major thorn 
in their flesh, More importantly, although they have shown themselves to be 
atterred for the present, they are claiming that the U.S, simkx has“felt the 
€ breath of nuclear war", The Soviets may calculate that, if they have shown 
themselves preparedfor the first time to take risks with the nuclear balance 
at its present state, the U.S, must reckon with greater Soviet preparedness 
to run risks in 6-12 months’ time when the credibility of the Soviet deterrent 
will have improved, This also, they may hope, will be an argument for greater 
"realism in the U,3," Even at the present time, the Soviet retreat in 


an expose area ,.,. (para 25, De 10). 
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MRe ORCHARD agreed that a desire to bring home the breath 


& . _ of war to the Americans was one of the Russian motives in 
a 
mounting the Cuban si there were;—hewever,—other— 
Te Gace wy, 
6. Laetore—_gontusine—the-sitic tion. “the Russian appreciation had 
kn orton \ 
tm not been consistent throughout the period. Last spring, when 
bbe PHpaations in d 
Pe ag they started te-take-measeuees, their motives were puebasiy inaarhy 
of ’ 
ee military and coincided witht « number of other measures such as 
renumbering of military vehicles, tightening communications 
: é on, 
security and similar precautions. aa ear ye TO i a 
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J It seemed likely thet the Russians eet envisaged three 
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ry Cas, t that President Kennedy would take a moderate but Lirm line; 
ER Ay x ould act against themselves rather tha eet Cubans; and would 
i Lee Les, 
We le Sep hed, et without consulting his allies. It inet likely that the 
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The new factors that now entered the situation seemed to be 
H nNhew 
the economic reorganisation already described; impatience with 


tigi ‘ 
China; and ansvenceton that the United states weuad use their 
hnewly-sampled power for political nurposes. fre-Resster _. 
Resi. mi peasy lI 
in Cuba seemed—te- 


be that they had A crhaatle ts of their militaryAech-~, 
€ a e a ~ Some aspects o Clr m & 
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in the Russian economy could strengthen and improve the 





Military resources of the Soviet bloc and thus bridle warmongers. 
It was significent that Khrushchev, in his recent speech, had 


made no reference to defence or foreign policye 
we 
The recent course of ,Sino-Soviet exchanges had been 


Sony, po 
a ’ Up to 23rd October, the Russianshad shown 


themselves mp sharply opposed to China. M3 res October they 
ni on 
had suddenly adopted a pro-Chinesre andl ate up to 2nd November ha¢ 
minimised their differences o—aout 
A i gee hasis 
they had even made sone attempt to align themselves) thesretiecatly 
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the Chinese had criticised the Russian withdrawal from Cuba, 
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MR. PRICE said that he found President Kennedy's broadcast 
of 22nd October highly significant. It conveyed no suggestion 
to the United States population that they had previously been in 
any danger, and implied that a fundamentally new situation had 


suddenly arisen. It was inconceivable that the President did not 


LA crt 


himself know the true position; but it apy be that na eomnar te 
convenient not to reveal the whole truth at the present time, for 

to have done so would have weakened the popular backing for a 

demand to rid America of this - largely political - "threat" to her 
security. It was clear from the lack of adverse comment on the 
President's speech how little the great mass of the people understood 
the world strategic situation, and how badly educated the present 
Congress was in these matters. 

The Cuban affair might possibly have been a Russian essay in 
aeterrence; whether it was or not depended on whether nuclear 
warheads were ever actually in Cuba, and this might never be 
knowne However that might be, the immediate effect on disarmament 
progress of the Cuban affair would be that the United States 
would be even less willing than before to take any Russian 
statement or action on trust. 

Wns 

It # also conceivable that the Russians had reckoned that 
Communism had begun to lose its appeal to nations outside the 
Communist Bloc; that national Communist parties would therefore 
have an increasingly difficult task ahead of them and might be in 
danger of losing heart; but that if it could be shown that the 
mere arrival of Russian rockets would be sufficient to guarantee 
the inviolability of a newly founded Communist regime, then this 
demonstration might be expected to herald the more general 
introduction of underpinning by direct military aid of 


minority Communist governments. 
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Reference Soviet Defence 
Policy paper, J.1.C.(62)81 (Final) 
of September 12, 1962, Copy No. 33, 


I am clinging on to the final 
draft from which the printed 
version was taken since I need a 
copy for reference. Should you 
ever want to see it, I will of 
course send it over. 


A 
Mua 


(J.N. Henderson) 
October 50, 1962 
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Sir Hugh Stephenson is in Washington. I can, however, 
confirm that he was aware of the composition of the Defence 
Gommittee when he suggested to Sir Norman Brook that the paper 
should be distributed to its membors, There is, therefore, 
no objection on our part to this being donee At the same time 
the paper is bssed on information from especially delicate 
sources and I think it would only be right to attach to the 
convies for Ministers a short reminder of this. I suggest 
the following formula: - 
"This paper is based in part on most sensitive 
intellicence material and has therefore been given an 
exceptionslly limited distribution." 


(JeCeAs ROPER) 
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Octeber 10, 1962 


The 3.7.0. were very interested to see a copy of 
the United ®“tates Special National Imtelligense 
Estimate on Soviet Defence Policy at the beginning of 
the year and decided that they would attempt sonething 
of the same kind. The task presented special problems 
and we eaccomlingly set up a small representative 
working perty which was told to examine the whole of 
the relevant rew intelligence material from all 
sources including the most secret and to take the 
evidence of experts. The work was, of ga 
closely followed by the JeIele ami a pape ay, 0 A 
approved a copy of which I attach (Sot ae (62)82 (eine) 
Copy No. 34), for your information ami that 
AS SadLor. 


As T heave said, this paper is cveted in part on 
most seeret codeword intelligence and is for UsK./U.S. 
Ryes Only. It is receiving a very limited distribution 
in Whitehall and, so far as the Americans are concerned, 
we have decided to let C.I.A. have a total of 6 copies 
(which, for your information, is dowble the number t 
gave us of their latest comparable study) and to an 
these over in London umier cover of a snort letter 
asking that the paner be handled with special care. 
This means that we are not sending you copies for 
Gistribution in Washington, We do not want to give 
copies through more than one channel. I assume that 
the State Department will sec the paper through the 
CeoleAcs a if they don't, you will know whether to tip 
eff the State Devartacnt Sf ite aukinemies The copies 


Aili 
Te Brimelow, 28de, CeleGes Oebelag 
Washington. 
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will be given to the C.I.A. to-day and may take a 
littie time to reach Yeshington. 


(4.% Stevhencon) 
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I enclose six copies for Csl.As of J.1.C.(62) 31, 
"Likely Development of Soviet Defence Policy in the 
next five yeare and its bearing on Soviet Foreign 
Policy". The object of this letter is to explain 
that, because of the nature of much of the evidence 
supporting its conclusions, distribution of the 
paper, and indeed knowledge of it, has been kept to a 
minimum here. In addition, it has been classified 
UsKe/UsSe Eyes Only. Ve should be grateful if the 
UeSe authorities concerned would bear both these 
points in mind in their own handlong of it. 


For your background information, it was decided 
that, because of the scope of the peper and the amount 
of work involved, the initial draft should be prepared 
by &@ special working party set up for the purpose and 
was subsequently approved in the normal way. The 
JeleaCe Would Welcome any comments which you heve to 
make in due course. 


(J. Se Ae ROPER) 
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Last April, after he had seen a copy of a 
United States Special “ational Intelligence 


Estimate on Soviet Defence Policy, Sir Norman 


ewenneoe Brook asked the J.I.C+e to prepere a comperable 
carsa rp paper on the Soviet strategic military posture 


DRAFT letter to: up to 1967 which would take account of the 


H.w. Ambessador, 
VYashington, from: 


Sir H. Stephenson thinking, economic considerations and Soviet- 


strategic balance of power, Soviet military 


aims. 
Ze This presented special problems and the 


We spoke on this 5 ye wet 2 
subject. I submit a JeIsCe Gecided that the paper should be prepared 


deggyt covering the copy 
To. " sie@ i a Ambas sador, 
Washingtone I have not 
in fact yet had a chance 
to hand over the CeleAe 
copies, but shall do so 
tomorrow. 


by @ small working party set up for the purpose. 
This consisted of Wilkinson of the Foreign 
Office as Chairman, Group Captain Aiken of the ¢ 


J. Roper Air NWinistry to represent a11 three Services, 


9/x 
Sir He Stephenson 


Wright of J.I.Be, and Henderson of the Foreign 
Office. They were told to examine the whole of 
the relevant raw intelligence material from all 
sources, including the most secret, and to take 
the evidence of expertse The work was, of 
course, closely followed by the J.I.C., who have 
now taken and approved the attached paper, which 
hes also been discussed with the Chiefs of Staff. 
3e Distribution of the paper in its drafts 
has throughout been kept to a minimum. This 
was done mainly because much of the evidence 
supporting it ie most secret; and partly 
because, as it turned out, the paper was not in 
{ts earlier form suitable for showing to the 
United States authorities. This particular 
disadvantageams has now been overcome, as you 
will see from the U.S./U.Ke Eyes Only classifi- 
cation the paper bears, But there are still 
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have a total of six copies (which, for your 
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us of their latest comparable study) and to 
—— these over in London under cover of a 
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king that they should be 
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short letter as 


handled with special care. We are aware that, 


in the case of normal d.1I.0. papers-Semme 





28 copies are sent sii 
to your Embassy of which the ereat me 
to the Americans, including two to the State 


Department. e cannot contemplate distri 


buting this paper in anything like these 

mumbers or increasitne the number we have 

already given to C.el-As, but if you feel thet you 
should have an additional copy or two to hand, 


for example, to the State Department, doubt- 


less you will let us know and we will do cur 


best to help. %. 
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Ze I attach drafts from you to tir 
Srook and to C.).S., the latter with 
copies to the other Chiefs of Sef. 


3e Tt slso attach e& short draft from 
myself to It is pitched 
in 6 very low key and does not convey 
much inforzation, but I think it may 
ve a little trouble in the long run. 
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I think, however, you are bound to be 
guestioned about the paper a good deal 
tn Washington. 


(J sCehs ROPER) 
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You will recall that when, on ha September, the 
Chiefs of Staff diseussed JaXa Cu l(62 -~ "Sovict 
Defence Policy" - you emphasized the desirability of 

& preparing an expurgated version which could be released 
to the United States authorities. 


We asked the Working Party to produce such a 
version and, when they had done so, comparisa of 
the two revealed so little difference that, at the 
JeIeC.e meeting to-day, I proposed the adoption of 
eee the expurgated version, of which I now attach a copy, 
as that finally authorised by the Committee. The 
dangers and disadvantages of having two versions are 
obvious, and the Committee agreed with my proposal. 


For security reasons we agreed that the paper 
must be classified U.S./U.K. EYES ONLY, but we shail 
now be able to hand it over to the Americans in the 
usual way. 


Meanwhile I am to-day sending a copy to Sir Norman 
Brook who will decide what distribution it should have 
& to Ministers. 
T am sending copies of this letter and its attach=- 


ment to the C.I.G5., the First Sea Lord and the Chief 
of the Air Staff. 


(H.S. Stephenson) 


Admiral of the Fleet Earl Mountbatten of Burma, 
KG, PC, GOP, GCSI, GCIE, GCVO, DSO, 
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CABINET 


JOINT INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE 


LIKELY DEVELOPMENT OF SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY IN THE 
NEXT FIVE YEARS AND ITS BEARING ON SOVIET FOREIGN 
POLICY 


REPORT BY THE JOINT INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper considers recent Soviet military developments and the likely scale 
of the Soviet defence programme over the next five years. It also assesses the 
trend in the world balance of power during the period under review, and the 
bearing which this may have on Soviet policy. In doing this an attempt has also 
been made to consider how Soviet leaders are likely to react in the next few years 
to continued evidence of United States determination to maintain a very high 
level of defence expenditure. We have tried to see the problem as far as possible 
through Russian eyes. 


2. Account has been taken of recent intelligence material which has enabled 
a more reliable estimate to be made of both current and future Soviet capabilities 
than has been possible hitherto. 


I—OBJECTIVES OF SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 


3. Khrushchev’s conviction about the “ non-inevitability of war ”, a doctrine 
not held by previous Soviet leaders, implies not only that the Soviet 
Government do not regard war as an expedient means of pursuing their ends but 
that the non-Communist world can be prevented from making war. in pursuit of 
theirs. The only exceptions to this belief are: 


(a) the Soviet fear that the non-Communist countries may indulge in “ local ” 
wars, confident that the balance of nuclear terror rules out the risk of 
escalation; and 


(b) the Soviet conviction that it is the duty of Communists to support “ wars 
of liberation” everywhere, though cautiously, so as to avoid the risk - 
of escalation into general war. | 


Nevertheless, their history and convictions about capitalist intentions must prevent 
the Soviet leaders from feeling complacent. The Soviet Union must be made as 
invulnerable as possible against the possibility of capitalist attack in any form. 
Apart from direct military needs, a ceaseless effort is required to alter the 
correlation of forces in the world in favour of Communism. The greater the 
strength of the Soviet armed forces vis-a-vis the capitalist world, the greater the 
impulse behind political expansion and subversion. 
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4. Within this general framework the Soviet Union see their armed forces 
as necessary for the following specific requirements : 


(a) to secure the Soviet Union and Communist bloc from external attack by 
the possession of a credible deterrent; 


(b) to defend the Soviet Union and bloc and secure the most favourable 
outcome to hostilities if the deterrent fails; 


(c) to provide support for national liberation wars and the necessary counter 
to imperialist local wars; 

(d) to provide a backing of impressive military strength for Soviet foreign 
policy; and 

(e) to assist in maintaining internal security and to frustrate any attempt to 
overthrow Communist régimes anywhere in the bloc. 


_ 5. Recent intelligence supports the above interpretation of Soviet defence 
objectives. Although the Russians are aiming to build up massive nuclear forces, 
there are no indications that they have attempted or are attempting to build a 
strategic force powerful enough to destroy or neutralise the major part of the 
strategic strike of the United States. There seems no reason to suppose that there 
will be any fundamental change in the above Soviet defence objectives between 
now and 1967. Even if Khrushchev is no longer in control by then, it seems likely 
that the Soviet leadership will still adhere to the present doctrine of “the 
non-inevitability of war”, but this belief depends on the maintenance of Soviet 
strength; for, as Khrushchev said on 10th July, 1962, the non-inevitability of war 
does not mean the inevitability of peace. 


II—SOVIET VIEWS ON THE NATURE OF WAR 


6. There is no hard and fast Soviet doctrine about the nature and duration 
of general war, which their leaders accept; each war being unique, they must 
be prepared to fight in any circumstances and however it may start. The risks 
of war by miscalculation or accident have been stressed by Khrushchev and other 
Soviet leaders, and their military exercises generally presuppose a surprise attack 
on the Soviet bloc. For their part, they have stated that they will not deliberately 
attack the West, but the fact that the Russians believe that they might, in certain 
circumstances, be attacked has led to discussion, e.g., in Soviet journals, of the 
need for a pre-emptive or forestalling attack on the West. 


7. We think it most unlikely that the Russians, in the period under review 
would agree to limit themselves to an attack on military targets only; they have 
mentioned military targets, cities, centres of communications and other 
possibilities as targets for their strategic strike forces. Indeed, with their present 
means they cannot deliver an effective attack, confined solely to military targets. 
The reiteration of the counter-force strategy theme in the United States may make 
the Russians more nervous of a United States first strike, if they think it implies 
United States confidence in their ability to destroy the Soviet capacity to retaliate. 
It is also conceivable that the Russians may see the United States emphasis on 
counter-force strategy as an attempt to lure them into an intensified nuclear arms 
race aimed at weakening their economic position. 


III—RECENT CHANGES IN SOVIET MILITARY ASSUMPTIONS 


8. Stalin’s death brought a loosening-up in military as in other thought. It 
was followed by three important military developments. First, an acceleration in 
the manufacture and arming of strategic strike forces with nuclear weapons. 
Secondly, ballistic missile development was given high priority. By 1958 the first 
MRBMs, and by 1960 a small number of the early ICBMs, had become 
operational: it is significant that in January 1960 Khrushchev emphasised the 
importance of missile firepower in the context of a reduction in the size of Soviet 
conventional forces. Thirdly, in July 1961 the Soviet Government reversed the 
decision to reduce their conventional forces and announced an increase in the overt 
defence budget. The revised estimates for 1961 were one-third higher than the 
original plan, though the whole of this may not have been spent. The declared 
1962 allocation for defence is about 45 per cent. higher than the original 1961 
plan. Though some of this increase might be explained by transfers to the defence 
budget of items hitherto believed to have been included under other heads, e.g., 
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nuclear weapons, it nevertheless represents a net stepping-up of military 
expenditure which is very considerable, It constitutes a reversal of the trend of 
the previous decade which showed a fall and levelling-off in the defence budgets. 


9. The programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, produced 
at the 22nd Party Congress in October 1961, contained the warning that “ the 
international situation and the resultant necessity to increase defence expenditures 
may hold up the fulfilment of the plans for raising the people’s standard of 
living”. Evidently this situation is already considered to have come about, and 
the USSR by these latest decisions on defence, appear likely to jeopardise their 
chances of catching up with the United States, at any rate as regards consumer 
welfare, in the foreseeable future. For there is every indication that the upward 
trend of defence expenditure will continue. There are indications from intelligence 
sources that the Soviet Union have embarked on some projects, e.g., expanded 
research and development on space, missiles and nuclear submarine production 
which are bound to make heavy demands on expenditure in the next few years. 


10. In considering the reasons behind the present Soviet defence programme, 
account must clearly be taken of the dynamism of Marxism and Leninism, which 
compels the Soviet Government to pursue a ceaseless struggle for Communist 
expansion, and of their basic reliance on power politics. But this does not by 
itself fully explain the latest developments, and the questions arise: 

(a) what has been the cause of the recent significant increase in defence 

expenditure? and 

(b) what developments is this likely to bring in the nature of the Soviet forces, 

and in Soviet policy generally, in the next few years? 


11. The reason for the change probably lies in doubts in the USSR about 
their security and strategic position in view of a growing imbalance in their strike 
capability. At the beginning of 1960, the high tide of the Camp David era, when 
Khrushchev first announced his forces reduction programme, Moscow gave the 
impression of confidence in their military strength. True their nuclear capability 
was inferior to that of the West; but it seemed adequate to devastate Western 
Europe, and to inflict severe damage on the United States. Further, they were 
confident that their security prevented the West: 


(a) from knowing the relative weakness of the USSR; and 
(b) from being able to pinpoint Soviet industry. 


Taking it all in all the strategic situation probably appeared to them to be 
satisfactory—much more so than in the years after the Second World War when 
the West had a monopoly of mass-destruction weapons—and Soviet manpower 
could usefully be directed to industrial targets for the decisive battle of economic 
growth. But then a series of events occurred which caused the Soviet authorities 
to question these comfortable assumptions : 
(c) the U-2 operations culminating in the shooting down of a U-2 in May 1960 
brought home to the Soviet Union the extent to which United States 
intelligence was able to overcome their security ; 


(d) From early 1961 the United States appeared determined to increase their 
military strength (i.e., the March 1961 increase in the United States 
defence appropriation and the decision to produce 800 Minuteman 
missiles). The United States also seemed to be increasingly confident in 
their own strategic superiority (e.g., their expressed determination to 
stand fast over Berlin, emphasised by their published intention to 
despatch an additional six United States divisions to Europe, the Alsop 
article on relative ICBM strength, and public statements subsequently 
on the effectiveness of reconnaissance satellites). 


12. Having given this chronological explanation of recent events it must be 
emphasised that the United States Government were themselves by their decisions 
reacting to constant Soviet pressure to extend their power and influence. 


13. Finally, the Soviet leaders must have recognised that, in a period of 
nuclear stalemate and so long as the West’s ground forces were being strengthened, 
they could not afford to reduce their own ground forces. Malinovsky has recently 
written that “ great as the role of nuclear and rocket weapons may be, it does not 
dispense with the need for the other means of armed struggle, for the existence of 
mass armies ”. 
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Present Balance of Power between East and West 


14. We have examined the present structure of Soviet forces and their 
strength relative to the West. 


15. In general the Russians have avoided putting all their eggs in one basket; 
their deterrent is diversified. Both medium and heavy bombers are still in service 
and are equipped with air-to-surface missiles; a new medium supersonic bomber 
is just entering service. By the end of 1962 they will probably have 100-140 
ICBMs of which 65-70 could be used in an initial attack. They would also have 
some 1,000-1.200 IR /MRBMs of which 500-600 could be used in an initial attack. 
The submarine force (19 of which will be nuclear) will be capable of delivering 
some 180 missiles (130 ballistic and 50 cruise type). 


16. There is little doubt that the Soviet leaders see an advantage to be 
gained from systems by which very high yield nuclear weapons are delivered either 
by ballistic missile or by some new weapon. In the 1961 nuclear test series the 
Russians proved their ability to produce a 100-megaton warhead and, though 
there may be limitations on their ability to deliver a warhead of this size on North 
America at present, there is no doubt that they will be able to do so well within the 
period of this review. This will have a significant effect on their deterrent force. 


17. In the more conventional field the Russians maintain very large ground 
forces, mainly round the periphery of the USSR, and large surface and submarine 
fleets. Both ground and naval forces have strong tactical air support and nuclear 
weapons. 


18. The imbalance in Soviet defence lies in their inability, at present, to 
deliver the same weight of attack on the United States as vice versa, should it 
come to full-scale war. In strategic weapon carriers the ratio between the West 
as a whole and the USSR is two to one in favour of the West, but in an exchange 
confined to United States and Soviet territory the advantage is some five to one 
_ in favour of the United States. Relative strengths are not, however, the sole 
criterion, and the Russians may have thought that their present ability to launch 
an attack simultaneously on some 200 targets in the United States should have 
constituted an adequate deterrent. The self-assurance of recent United States 
pronouncements on United States striking forces may well, however, have caused 
the Russians concern about the credibility of their deterrent in United States eyes. 
It is, therefore, towards redressing the present imbalance in long-range delivery, 
whilst conserving the pre-1960 conventional superiority, that the Soviet defence 
effort is now directed. 


Future Soviet Defence Programme 


19. In the strategic nuclear field the following seems to be the likely Soviet 
programme: 


(z) A considerable deployment of the second generation ICBM force, which 
might reach a total of some 450 for the initial attack by 1967 (perhaps 
a further 400 for re-strikes, if the launchers had survived): the 
programme to include the semi-hardening and hardening of sites. These 
should be able to carry warheads in the 5-megaton class. 


(b) Research and development of a new type of rocket which could be used 
either as a ballistic missile with a very high-yield warhead; or as an 
orbital new weapon (the so-called “ global rocket”) possibly with a 
warhead in the 100-megaton class. We have no evidence of how many 
they might plan to produce, but something like 50 “ global rockets ” 
might be available by the end of the period, though not all will 
necessarily have a warhead in the 100-megaton class. 

(c) A steady and possibly accelerated build-up in missile-firing submarines, 
mainly nuclear powered, with missiles of greater range and capable of 
being fired submerged. About 100 missile-firing submarines might be 
completed by 1967, of which 60 could be nuclear propelled. 

(d) Continuous research and development in the anti-ballistic missile field to 
the limit of scientific manpower and other technical resources available; 
and the further development of surface-to-air missiles against both 
high and low-flying targets. A limited deployment of ABM defences 
around priority targets is to be expected as soon as even an 
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unsophisticated weapon system is available; there is some evidence that 
this has already started. 


(e) Research and development of : 
(i) longer ranged missiles, possibly ballistic, to be launched from 
aircraft; 
(ii) unmanned cruise vehicles. 


20. At the same time we expect that: 

(a) the existing large ground forces will be maintained at least at their present 
strength (some increase cannot be discounted), and continually 
re-equipped with improved weapons and equipment, including nuclear 
and chemical weapons; 

(b) the air defence services, including fighters with air-to-air missiles and 
defence against low-level attack, will be improved ; 

(c) the heavy bomber force will remain at about its present size, but with 
improved weapon delivery; the medium bomber force may decrease in 
size but be predominantly equipped with supersonic aircraft by 1965; 

(d) the conversion of the surface fleet from guns to guided weapons will be 
furthered ; 

(e) the conventional submarine fleet will be maintained. 


Future Balance of Power 

21. What will be the relative balance of power between East and West by 
1967? The two main factors tending to redress the balance of military power in 
favour of the Soviet Union are: 

(a) the increasing diversity and security of their deterrent forces and 
particularly the advent of a strong force of nuclear missile-firing 
submarines. 

(b) the introduction into service of new weapons systems employing very 
high yield nuclear weapons. 


22. We have indicated the numbers of delivery vehicles we believe could be 
available for these systems by the end of the period. There need not be parity in 
numbers. What is significant is the sheer hitting power against area targets which 
is likely from the very high yield nuclear weapons delivered by these vehicles. 


23. It is clear that the Soviet Union cannot match the United States in weight 
of strategic attack by the end of the period. But the USSR are no doubt justifiably 
confident that, despite their present inferiority, their force will be such as to render 
their deterrent credible. They must also be sanguine that the new weapons will 
obviate the need for extensive numerical deployment of weapons and will, by a 
qualitative advance, reduce their present inferiority in long-range strategic attack 
by 1967. 


IV.—THE CONNEXION BETWEEN SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 
AND SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


General 


24. The national effort required over the whole defence field for such a 
diversified programme will be very great. It will be costly. It will not be effected 
without continued sacrifice on the part of the civilian population and an inevitable 
lag in the fulfilment of the Twenty-year Plan. Finally, while the expansion is 
going on, there are bound to be repercussions on Soviet foreign policy and foreign 


- aid programmes. 


25. Soviet policy is likely to be guided by the following principles, at least 
until such time as the Russian leaders are entirely confident about the relative 
balance of military power: 

(a) great caution in foreign policy so as to avoid the risk of war or of having 

to back down because of this risk; nevertheless, 


(b) a reluctance to negotiate from weakness on major issues. 
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26. It is unlikely that the Russians will, in the period under review, revert 
to the bonhomie of the Camp David era. Their feeling of inferiority will not make 
them any easier to do business with. The more they consider the United States 
are trying to demonstrate their superiority, the more stubborn and self-assertive 
will they become. However, as Laos has shown, they will be prepared to 
negotiate over side-shows when they think that there is a risk of war or where the 
logistics of the situation are unfavourable to them. 


27. It does not follow that the Russians, when they have improved their 
military position, will be any readier than formerly to accept the Western idea of 
a negotiation as something involving give and take by both sides. Nor does it 
follow that a militarily confident Russia will refrain from trying to use her strength 
as backing for a forward foreign policy; the Berlin Ultimatum of November 1958 
(on which see the immediately following section) suggests the opposite. All that 
can be said in general terms on the bearing of Soviet power on Soviet foreign 
policy is that when they feel themselves weak they will try to avoid committing 
themselves to any settlement of major issues; when they feel themselves strong 
they may be readier to negotiate but will use their power as support for 
intransigence in negotiation and perhaps for new ventures outside. 


Berlin and Germany 

28. It has sometimes seemed possible to discern a connexion between Soviet 
decisions to exert pressure over Berlin and their estimate of the correlation of 
power between East and West at any one time. Thus Khrushchev’s original 
initiative of November 1958 was in keeping with the sense of military confidence 
which the Russians then exuded. Again, the heat was turned on in the summer of 
1961. in the immediate aftermath of Cuba before they thought the new United States 
Government was completely in the saddle (e.g., Khrushchev’s aggressiveness to 
President Kennedy in Vienna and his appearance in military uniform in Moscow 
soon afterwards). But by the autumn of 1961 the Russians can have been in no 
doubt of the firmness of Western determination to maintain their rights in Berlin 
and of the United States intention to increase their military strength. In response 
they built the Berlin Wall, which was essentially a defensive measure, and they 
dropped their latest time limit for a solution of the Berlin question. Since then 
the Russians have confined their efforts to trying to whittle away the Western 
position by propaganda. diplomacy and harassments but they have been careful 
to avoid precipitating a crisis over Berlin which might entail a risk of general war. 


29. However, it does not necessarily follow that even if the Russians feel 
themselves inferior to the West militarily they will in all circumstances refrain 
from provoking a major crisis over Berlin. The decisive factor will probably be 
their appreciation of the American reaction. They will hold back from a show- 
down so long as they believe that there is a real risk that this might lead to an 
all-out nuclear war. But if they come to believe that this risk is negligible, they 
may yield to the temptation to use their superiority in conventional military 
strength in order to bring a much greater pressure to bear upon the West at Berlin 
than they have done up to now. Khrushchev is deeply committed personally to 
resolving the Berlin question. The long-term stability of the East European bloc 
may be regarded in Moscow as dependent on the settlement over Berlin which sets 
a term to Western occupation. Moreover, even if the risk of nuclear war was 
involved, the Russians might, for reasons of bloc superiority and prestige generally, 
take action rather than allow the West to get away with some move over Berlin 
which reflected adversely on Soviet prestige, strength or will. 


30. If this is the bearing of Soviet defence policy on their policy over 
Berlin, what is the bearing of the Berlin situation on their defence programme? 
The impact seems to be two-fold: 

(a) The Russians are obsessed that the rearmament of Western Germany is 

a serious potential danger to their own security, especially if nuclear 
weapons should come under German control. They are also concerned 
that a rearmed Germany will have excessive influence in NATO. The 
growth of Western Germany’s economic and military strength increases 
the risk, in Moscow’s eyes, that she will seek to inspire dissidence and 
revolt in East Germany and lessens the chance of the East Germans 
becoming reconciled to the existing régime. This danger will not be 
removed by any “solution” of the Berlin problem and regardless of 
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what happens in Berlin the Russians will have to maintain a strong 
force in East Germany. 


(b) Even if there is some modus vivendi over Berlin or even if there is a 
permanent settlement, it does not necessarily follow that the Russians 
will decide that it is no longer necessary to continue with their present 
programme of building up the overall Soviet strength in relation to the 
West. The Soviet determination to increase their military strength 
arises primarily from their estimate of the balance of forces between 
East and West. The German situation was not in itself the decisive 
factor affecting the change in Soviet defence policy. 


The E.E.C. and West European Defence 


31. The development of the European Economic Community and the 
possibility of Western Europe’s becoming a significant military force on its own 
may be a growing cause of anxiety to the Soviet leaders; but it has probably not 
so far been a major factor in determining Soviet defence policy. 


Disarmament 


32. Khrushchev has always believed that the risk of general war would be 
reduced and the opportunity for Communist expansions increased if disarmament 
could be brought about and if Soviet resources could be diverted from military to 
civil needs. But the disarmament must be carried out on terms satisfactory to 
the USSR—terms which have been modified in the past decade in accordance 
with the changing military scene, but which would always, if implemented, have 
left the Soviet Union in an advantageous military position. However, whereas a 
few years ago at the height of the Camp David era he may really have believed 
that there was a chance of the Soviet bloc being able to “ impose ” disarmament 
on the West on something like its own terms, Khrushchev cannot now nourish 
any hope of this in the near future. General and complete disarmament will be 
advocated, not for serious negotiation, but because it remains the best propaganda 
platform and because it helps to sustain popular pressure on Western Governments. 
Thus they probably regard the Western proposal for a 30 per cent. reduction in 
nuclear delivery vehicles in the first stage of a disarmament plan as likely to impair 
the credibility of their own deterrent without affecting that of the Americans. 
Moreover the Western idea of zonal inspection is likely to be unacceptable as 
permitting too extensive access to Soviet territory, at any rate until such time as 
their deterrent forces are either “ hardened ” or mobile. 


33. Looking ahead, the question arises how long will the Russians be 
prepared to continue with the present arms race without adopting an attitude 
likely to be more acceptable to the West. The arms race has already imposed some 
strain on the Soviet economy and, if this becomes aggravated, Khrushchev will no 
doubt search around for some new initiative over disarmament. It is easier to 
say what the Russians are unlikely to do than what they are likely to do. They 
will not, for instance, as logic suggests that they should, take the line that if the 
United States seems determined to keep ahead of them militarily, their best course 
is to come to terms sooner rather than later. Such an attitude would be out 
of character and out of keeping with their history. Moreover, even if the United 
States were to reduce their present scale of defence expenditure, the Russians 
would not necessarily follow suit in the immediate future. Nor should it be 
imagined that if by chance there was some settlement with the West over Berlin 
or at least a modus vivendi, this would necessarily bring about a more conciliatory 
Soviet attitude on disarmament. The present intransigent Soviet attitude on 
disarmament is not the product of some abstract state of international tension 
aggravated by crises such as that over Berlin. Soviet policy over disarmament is 
governed by Moscow’s judgment of the overall balance of power, political military 
and economic, between the Communist and non-Communist worlds and on how 
this balance can best be tilted in Moscow’s favour. This leads on to the final 
negative deduction—reached without regard to economic considerations—that in 
the immediate future the Soviet Union cannot be expected to put forward or accept 
any measures on disarmament which they will regard as jeopardising their present 
search for military security and their relative military position. 


34. On the positive side the Soviet Union may, at some stage 
standstill agreement such as they advocated in 1955. They ae Ske Tene 5 
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agreement on the non-dissemination of nuclear weapons. This would prevent the 
nuclear armament of West Germany, it would be a justification for not giving 
such weapons to the Chinese and it would also remove the fear that the Russians 
must have about the dangers that will arise when many of the smaller countries 
acquire nuclear weapons. The Russians may show increased interest in measures 
for preventing war by accident or miscalculation. Finally, when they have 
completed their present series of tests, it is conceivable that the Russians may agree 
to a proposal for banning tests in the atmosphere. 


35. But, on the basis of our present knowledge of Soviet defence policies, 
the only conclusion that can be drawn about the Soviet attitude to disarmament 
generally is that, while they will continue to advocate general and complete 
disarmament, they will not, in fact, be prepared during the next few years to accept 
verification of armament levels, as distinct from arms destruction, which is the 
keystone of Western proposals at the very least for Stages If and III of the 
disarmament process. 


Soviet Opposition to “ Local Wars” and Support for Wars of National Liberation 


36. The main theme preached by the Russians as regards “local wars” is 
that the capitalist world must be under no illusion about the risks of instigating 
them. Such wars are bound, in their opinion, to escalate into general war. There 
is no reason to expect any modification in this Soviet attitude in the next few years. 
The logistic difficulties which the Russians may be in should a local war occur are 
another factor moving them to oppose in principle all ideas of local wars at a time 
and place not of their own choosing. 


37. The Soviet support for national liberation wars was clearly expressed in 
Khrushchev’s speech on 6th January, 1961: 

“ Liberation wars will continue to exist as long as imperialism exists, as 
long as colonialism exists. These are revolutionary wars. Such wars are not 
only admissible, but inevitable, since the colonialists do not grant 
independence voluntarily. Therefore, the peoples can attain their freedom 
and independence only by a struggle, including armed struggle.” 


Khrushchev, in his speech to the Moscow Disarmament Congress in July 1962, 
also made the point that the process of disarmament would leave plenty of weapons 
for national liberation wars. 


38. In contrast to the boldness and universality of this vocal support, the 
Russians have been cautious in the direct support they have given in practice. 
Again, as over local wars, they must often expect to be faced with logistic problems 
such as confronted them over the Congo. From the Korean war until recently, 
the nearest the Russians have come to military engagement outside the bloc has 
been in their backing of the Pathet Lao, but it was support confined to training, 
supplies and an airlift. There was never any sign of direct participation, not even 
under the guise of training. However, the current Soviet policy of supplying arms 
and technical training and support to under-developed countries is likely to grow, 
and to bring with it increased risks. Thus, there is some evidence that Soviet- 
manned Indonesian submarines were prepared to operate in the event of an 
Indonesian attack on West Irian, to make up for the technical inadequacies of the 
Indonesians. It cannot be excluded that by 1967 there will be an increased risk 
of Soviet military intervention and hence of escalation as they step up the supply 
of arms and training to the under-developed countries. 


39. In any case there can be no doubt of the stepping-up that can be expected 
in their backing for subversion. Of all the methods of unconventional warfare 
open to the Communist bloc, the chosen instrument at the present time in the 
under-developed world is subversion aimed at weakening Western influence and at 
the eventual acquisition of Communist control. 


China 

40. We do not think the state of relations between the USSR and China 
is likely to be of decisive importance to the Soviet Union in their planning of the 
size and nature of their defence programme in the next five years. It is, of course, 
true that the Soviet Union must always be under some anxiety lest China initiate 
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some action which might precipitate war with the West. But we think that this 
risk is fairly constant, that it persists whatever the nature of relations between 
Moscow and Peking at any one time and that the Soviet Union will always feel 
it necessary to maintain forces ready to meet it. 


V.—CONCLUSIONS 


41. We have not attempted to summarise the whole paper, but the following 
are Our main conclusions. 


42. There is evidence from overt and covert sources that the Soviet 
Government have embarked on a major expansion of their defence programme. 
This programme will include an extensive nuclear submarine missile programme, 
the multiplication and hardening of ICBM sites and the introduction of new 
ICBM and space vehicles with very high yield nuclear weapons. It will also 
provide for more air defence and anti-ballistic missile weapons. 


_ 43. There are no signs that the Soviet Government have changed or are 
likely to change Khrushchev’s policy of avoiding general war and promoting 
Soviet interests by means of the political, economic and ideological struggle. 


44. But the increased confidence in the United States in their strategic 
capability and their evident determination to increase their strength yet further 
probably caused the Russians some concern about the credibility of their deterrent 
particularly for the future. It also made them believe that it was necessary to 
increase their ability to undertake war of any kind, whether conventional or nuclear. 


45. Meanwhile, the Russians are likely to pursue a foreign policy aimed 
at avoiding the risk of war or of having to back down because of this risk. But 
it will remain a dynamic policy designed to extend Soviet influence by propaganda, 
subversion and support for national liberation movements—thereby inevitably 
maintaining the risk of international conflict. For it will remain the ceaseless 
objective of the Soviet leaders to alter the balance of force in the world in favour 
of the Soviet bloc and to demonstrate their strength to the world at large. 


46. The USSR are unable at present to match the United States in long- 
range attack capability. In this sense the present balance of power is in favour 
of the West. But the Russians are no doubt justifiably confident that, despite 
United States advances, the new weapons which they are developing will more 
than suffice to inflict unacceptable damage on the United States. Meanwhile, the 
USSR will improve their conventional strength to ensure that the West will be 
deterred from undertaking any localised military adventure under the umbrella of 
nuclear superiority. 


Cabinet Office, S.W. 1, 
Ist October, 1962. 
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LIKELY DEVELOPMENT OF SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 
IN THE NEXT FIVE YEARS AND ITS BEARING ON 
SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


Report by the Joint Intelligence Committee 
INTRODUCTION 


This paper comsiders recent Soviet military developments 
and the likely scale of the Soviet defence programme over the 
next five years. It also assesses the trend in the world 
balance of power during the period under review, and the 
bearing which this may have on Soviet policy. In doing this 
an attempt has also been made to consider how Soviet leaders 
are likely to react in the next few years to continued evidence 
of United States determination to maintain a very high level of 
defence expenditure. We have tried to see the problem as far 
as possible through Russian eyes. 


Ce Account has been taken of recent intelligence material 
which has enabled a more reliable estimate to be made of both 
current and future Sovict capabilities than has been possible 
hitherto. 


I — OBJECTIVES OF SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 


36 Khrushchev's conviction about the non-inevitability of war", 
a doctrine not held by previous Soviet leaders, implies not only 
that the Soviet Government do not regard war as an expedient 
means of pursuing their ends but that the non-Communist world 
can be prevented from making war in pursuit of theirs. The only 
exceptions to this belief are:- 


(a) the Soviet fear that the non-Communist countries 
may indulge in "local" wars, confident that 
the balance of nuclear terror rules out the 
risk of escalation; and 


(b) the Soviet conviction that it is the duty 
of communists to support “wars of liberation" 
Cverywhere, though cautiously, so as to avoid 
the risk of escalation into general war. 


Nevertheless, their history and convictions about capitalist 
intentions must prevent the Soviet leaders from feeling com-— 
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placent. The Soviet Union must be made as invulnerable as 
possible against the possibility of capitalist attack in any 
form. Apart from direct military needs, a ceaseless effort 

is required to alter the correlation of forces in the world 

in favour of Communism. The greater the strength of the Soviet 
armed forces vis-a-vis the capitalist world, the greater the 
impulse behind political expansion and subdversion. 


li. Within this general framework the Soviet Union see their 
armed forces as necessary for the following specific requirements:-— 


(a) to secure the Soviet Union and Communist bloc 
from external attack by the possession of a 
eregiboie deterrent; 


(b) to defend the Soviet Union and bloc and secure 
the most favourable outcome to hostilities if 
the deterrent fails; 


(ce) to provide support for national liberation wars 
and the necessary counter to imperialist local 
wars; 


(d) to provide a backing of impressive military 
strength for Soviet foreign policy, and 


(e) to assist in maintaining internal security and 
to frustrate any attempt to overthrow Communist 
regimes anywhere in the bloc. 


be Recent intelligence supports the above interpretation of 
Soviet defence objectives. Although the Russians are aiming to 
build up massive nuclear forces, there are no indications that 
they have attempted or are attempting to build a strategic force 
powerful enough to destroy or neutralise the major part of the 
strategic strike of the U.S.A. There seems no reason to suppose 
that there will be any fundamental change in the above Soviet 
defence objectives between now and 1967. Even if Khrushchev is 
no longer in control by then, it seems likely that the Soviet 
leadership will still adhere to the present doctrine of "the 
non-inevitability of war", but this belief depends on the 
maintenance of Soviet strength; for, as Khrushchev said on 

10th July, 1962, the non-inevitability of war does not mean 

the inevitability of peace. 


It — SOVIET VIEWS ON THE NATURE OF WAR 


6s There is no hard and fast Soviet doctrine about the nature 
and duration of general war, which their leaders accept; each 
war being unique, they must be prepared to fight in any cir- 
cumstances and however it may start. The risks of war by 
miscalculation or accident have been stressed by Khrushchev 

and other Soviet leaders, and their military exercises generally 
presuppose a surprise attack on the Soviet bloc. For their 
part, they have stated that they will not deliberately attack 
the West, but the fact that the Russians believe that they might, 
in certain circumstances, be attacked has led to discussion, 
e.g. in Soviet journals, of the need for a pre-emptive or 
forestalling attack on the West. 
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ts We think it most unlikely that the Russians, in the 
period under review, would agree to limit themselves to an 
attack on military targets only; they have mentioned 
military targets, cities, centres of communications and other 
possibilities as targets for their strategic strike forces. 
Indeed, with their present means they cannot deliver an 
teffective attack, confined solely to military targets. The 
reiteration of the counter-force stratecy theme in the U.S.A. 
may make the Russians more neivous of a U.S. first strike, 

if they think it implies U.S. confidence in their ability to 
destroy the Soviet capacit, to retaliate. It is also 
conceivable that the Russians may see the U.Se emphasis on 
\counter-force strategy as an attempt to lure them into an 
intensified nuclear arms race aimed at weakening their 
Economic positione 


Iift - RECENT CHANGES IN SOVIET MILITARY ASSUMPTIONS 
Se Stalin's death brought a loosening-up in military as in 
other thought. It was followed by three important military 


developments. First, an acceleration in the manufacture 

and arming of strategic strike forces with nuclear weapons. 
secondly, ballistic missile development was given high 
priority. By 1958 the first M.R.B.Ms., and by 1960 a small 
number of the early I.C.B.Ms., had become operational: it is 
Significant that in January 1960 Khrushchev emphasised the 
importance of missile firepower in the context of a reduction 
in the size of Soviet conventional forces. Thirdly in July, 
1961, the Soviet Government reversed the decision to reduce 
their conventional forces and announced an increase in the 
overt defence budget. The revised estimates for 1961 were 
one-third higher than the original plan, though the whole of 
this may not have been svente. The declared 1962 allocation for 
defence is about 45 per cent higher than the original 1961 
plane Though some of this increase might be explained by 
transfers to the defence budget of items hitherto believed 

to have been included under other heads, eeg.e nuclear weapons, 
it nevertheless represents a net stepping-up of military 
expenditure which is very considerablee It constitutes a 
reversal of the trend of the previous decade which showed a 
fall and levelling-off in the defence budgets. 


96 The procramme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
produced at the XXIInd Party Congress in October, 1961, 
contained the warning that “the international situation and 

the resultant necessity to increase defence expenditures 

may hold up the fulfilment of the plans for raising the 
people's standard of living". Evidently this situation is 
already considered to have come ebout, and the U.S.S.R. by 
these latest decisions on defence, appear likely to jeopardise 
their chances of catching up with the U.S.A., at any rate as 
regards consumer welfare, in the foreseeable fvturee For there 
is every indication that the upward trend of defence 
expenditure will continue. There are indications from intel- 
ligence sources that the Soviet Union have embarked on some 
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| (a) from early 1961 the U.S.A. appeared 
determined to increase their militery 
strength; (i.¢. the March 1961 increase 
in the U.S. defence approvriation and 
the decision to produce 800 Minuteman 
missiles). The U.S.A. also seemed to 
be increasincly confident in their own 
stratesic superiority (€.g. their expressed 
determination to stand fast over Berlin, 
empiiosised by their published intention to 
despacten an additional six U.S. divisions 
Europe, the Alsop article on relative I.C.B<«Me. 
strencth, and public statements subsequently 
on tie effectiveness of reconn:issance 
satellites). 


lle Having given this chronolozical explanation of recent 
events it must be emphasised that the U.S. Government were 


themselves by their decisions reacting af constant Soviet pressure 
to extend their vower end cePivanue. 


12. Finally, the soviet leaders mu ave recognised thet, in 
& period of nuclear stalemate and so oe as tne est's srovnd 
forces were peing strensthened, they covld not afford to reduce 


their own ground forces. Malinovsky nas recentl:; written that 
“great as the role of nuclear and rocket weapons ma; be, it 


doe S not dispense witu tne feed for tae other meeuns of armed 
ones 


Struggle, for tne existence of mass arnies". 

Present Baience of Power bet.cen But and West 

LoVe We have examined tue oresent strvcture of Soviet forces 
and their strength relative to tie WVeste 


1h. In | yene ral tne Russians have avoided putting all their 
esss in one basket; their deterrent is diversified. Both 
medium and neavy bombers are still in service and are equipped 
with air-to-surface missiles; a new medium cuvuvnersonic bomber 

is just entering service. By the end of 1962 they will probably 
have 100-140 ICBMs of which 65 ~ 70 could be used in an initial 
attack. They would also heve some 1,000 - 1,200 IR/MRBMs of 
which 500 - 600 could be used in an initial attack. The sub- 
marine force (19 of which will be nuclear) will be capable of 
deliverin: some 180 missiles (130 ballistic and 50 cruise-type). 


15. There is little doubt that the Soviet leaders see an 
advantaze to be gained from systems by whic.. very high yield 
nuclear weapons are delivered either by ballistic missile or by 
Some néw weapone In the 1961 nuclear test series the Russians 
proved their ability to produce a 100 mezaton warhead end. though 
there mey be limitations on their ability to deliver a warhead 

of this siuse on North America at present, tnere is no doubt 

that they will be able to do so well within tne period of this 


revlewe Tais will have a significant effect on their deterrent 
Force. 
16s In the more conventional ficldthe Russians maintain very 


large grovnd forces, mainly round the veriphery of tne UvS.8 Re. 
and large surface and submarine fleets. Both cround end naval 
forces have strong tactical air support and nucletr weapons. 
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17. The imbalance in Soviet defence lies in their inability, 

at present, to deliver the same weight of attack on the U.S.A. 
as vice-versa, should it come to full scale war. In strategic 
weapon carriers the ratio between the West as a whole and the 
U.5.S.R. is two to one in favour of the West, but in an exchange 
confined to U.S. and Soviet territory the advantaze is some five 
to one in favour of the United States. Relative strengths are 
not, however, the sole criterion, and the Russians may have 
thought that their present ability to launch an attack 
Simultaneously on some 200 targets in the U.S.A. should have 
constituted an adequate deterrent. The self-assurance of recent 
U.S. pronouncements on U.S. striking forces may well, however, 
have caused the Russians concern about the credibility of their 
deterrent in U.S. cyes. It is, therefore, towards redressing 
the present imbalance in long-range delivery, whilst conserving 
the pre-1960 conventional superiority, that the Soviet defence 
effort is now directed. 


Future Soviet Defence Programme 


18. In the strategic nuclear field the following seems to 
be the likely Soviet programme :-— 


(a) A considerable deployment of the second 
generation I.C.B.M. force, which might reach a 
total of some 450 for the initial attack by 
1967 (perhaps a further 400 for re-strikes, if 
the launchers had survived); the programme to 
include the seémi-hardening and hardening of 
sites. These should be able to carry warheads 
in the 5 MT class. 


(b) Research and development of a new type of rocket 
which could be used either as a ballistic missile 
with a very high-yield warhead; or as an orbital 

ew weapon (the so-called “global rocket‘) 
possibly with a warhead in the hundred megaton 
Classe We have no evidence of how many they 
might plan to produce; but something like 50 
"global rockets" might be available by the end 
of the period, though not all will necessarily 
have a warhead in the hundred megaton class. 


(c) A steady and possibly accelerated build-up in 
missile firing submarines mainly nuclear- 
powered with missiles of greater range and 
capable of being fired submerged. About one 
hundred missile-firing submarines might be 
completed by 1967, of which sixty could be 
nucléear—propelled. 
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(d) Continuous research and development in the 
ani-ballistic missile field to the limit of 
scientific man-power and other technical 
resources available; and the further develop- 
ment of surface to air missiles aginst both 
high and low flying targets. A Limited 
deployment of ABM defences around priority 
targets is to be expected as soon as even 
an unsophisticated weapon system is available; 
there is some evidence that this has lready 
started, 


(e) Research and development of:- 


(i) longer ranged missiles, possibly ballistic, 
to be launched from aircraft, 


(ii) ummanned cruise vehicles. 
19. At the same time we expect that:- 


(a) the existing large ground forces will be main- 
tained at least at their present strength (some 
increase cannot be discounted), and continually 
ré-equipped with improved weapons and equipment, 
including nuclear and chemical weapons; 


(bo) the air defence services, including fighters 
with air-to-air missiles and defence against 
low-level attack, will be improved; 


(c) the heavy bomber force will remain at about its 
present size, but with improved weapon delivery; 
the medium bomber force may decrease in size 
but be predominantly equipped with supersonic 
aircraft by 1965; 


(d) the conversion of the surface fleet from guns 
to guided weapons will be furthered; 


(e) the conventional submarine fleet will be 
maintained, 


Future Balance of Power 





20. What will be the relative balance of power between East 
and West by 1967? The two main factors tending to reGress the 
balance of military power in favour of the Soviet Union are:- 


(a) the increasing diversity and security of their 
deterrent forces and particularly the advent 
ef a strong force of nuclear missile firing 
submarines, 
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(b) the introduction into service of new weapons 
Systems employing very high yield nuclear 
WeEaponsSe 


21. We have indicated the numbers of delivery vehicles we 
believe could be available for these systems by the end of 
the period. There need not be parity in numbers. What is 
Significant is the sheer hitting power against area targets 
which is likely from the very high yield nuclear weapons 
delivered by these vehicles. 


22. It is clear that the Soviet Union cannot match the U.S. 

in weight of strategic attack by the end of the period. But 

the U.S.S.R. are no doubt justifiably confident that, despite 
their present inferiority, their force will be such as to render 
their deterrent credible. They must also be sanguine that the 
new weapons will obviate the need for extensive numerical 
deployment of weapons and will, by a qualitative advance, 

reduce their present inferiority in long range strategic 

attack by 1967. 


IV-— THE CONNEXION BETWEEN SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 
AND SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


General 


25- The national effort required over the whole defence field 
for such a deversified programme will be very great. It will be 
costly. It will not be effected without continued sacrifice on 
the part of the civilian population and an inevitable lag in the 
fulfilment of the twenty-year plan. Finally, while the expansion 
ls going on, there are bound to be repercussions on Soviet 
foreign policy and foreign aid programmes. 


24. Soviet policy is likely to be guided by the following 
principles,at least until such time as the Russian leaders 
are entirely confident about the relative balance of military 
power:- 


(a) great caution in foreign policy so as to avoid 
the risk of war or of having to back down 
because of this pisk; nevertheless, 


(bd) a reluctance to negotiate from weakness on major 
issues. 


25 It is unlikely that the Russians will, in the period under 
review, revert to the bonhomie of the Camp David era. Their 
feeling of inferiority will not make them any e¢asier to do 
business with. The more they consider the U.S.A. are trying 

to demonstrate their superiority, the more stubborn and self- 
assertive will they become. However, as Laos has shown, they 
will be prepared to negotiate over side-shows when they think 
that there is a risk of war or where the logistics of the 
Situation are unfavourable to them. 
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26. It does not follow that the Russians, when they have 
improved their military position, will be any readier than 
formerly to accept the Western idea of a negotiation as -ssome- 
thing involving give and take by both sides. Nor does it 
follow that a militarily confident Russia will refrain from 
trying to use her strength as backing for a forward foreign 
policy; the Berlin Ultimatum of November, 1958 (on which see 
the immediately following section) suggests the opposite, 

Ali that can be said in general terms on th bearing of 
Soviet power on Soviet foreign policy is that when they feel 
themselves weak they will try to avoid committing themselves 
to any settlenent of major issues; when they feel themselves 
strong they may be readicr to negotiate but will use their 
power as support for intransigence in negotiation and perhaps 
for new ventures outside, 


Berlin and Germany 


2he It has sometimes seemed possible to discern a connexion 
between Soviet decisions to exert pressure over Berlin and 
their estimate of the correlation of power between East and 
West at any one time, Thus Khrushchev's original initative 

of November, 1958 was in keeping with the sense of military 
confidence which the Russians then exuded, Again, the heat was 
turncoa on in the sunner of 1961, in the immedicte aftermath of 
Cuba before they thought the new United Stntes Government was 
completely in the saddle (c.g. Khrushchev's aggressiveness 

to President Kenndy in Vienna and his appearance in military 
uniform in Moscow soon afterwards). But by the autumn of 

1961 the Russians ean have been in no doubt of the firmness 

of Western determination to maintain their rights in Berlin and 
of the United States intention to increase their military 
strength. In response they built the Berlin Wall, which was 
essentially a defensive measure, and they dropped their 

latest time limit for a solution of the Berlin question, 

Since then the Russians have confined thei efforts to trying 
to whittle away the Western position by propaganda, diplomaey 
and harassnents but they have been careful to avoid precipi- 
tating a crisis over Berlin which might entail a risk of 
general war, 


28. However, it does not necessarily follow that even if the 
Russians feel themselves inferior to the West militarily they 
will in all circumstances refrain from provoking a major 
crisis over Berlin, The decisive factor will probably be their 
appreciation of the American reaction, They will hold back 
from a show-down so long as they believe that there is a real 
risk that this might lead to an all-out nuclear war, But if 
they come to believe that this risk is negligible, they may 
yield to the temptation to use their superiority in conven- 
tional military strength in order to bring a much greater 
pressure to bear upon the West at Berlin than they have done 
up to now. Khrushchev is deeply committed personally to 
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resolving the Berlin question, The long term stability of the 
East European bloc may be regarded in Moscow as dependent on the 
settlement over Berlin which sets a term to Western occupation, 
Moreover, even if the risk of nuclear war was involved, the 
Russians might, for reasons of Bloc superiority and prestige 
generally, take action rather than allow the West to get away 
with some move over Berlin which reflected adversely on Soviet 
prestige, strength Go will 


29% If this is the bearing of Soviet defence policy on their 
policy over Berlin, what is the bearing of the Berlin situation 
on their defence programme? The impact seems to be two-fold:- 


(a) The Russians are obsessed that the rearmament 
of Western Germany is a serious potential danger 
to their own security, especially if nuclear 
weapons should come under German control, They 
are also concerned that a rearmed Germany will 
have excessive influence in NATO. The growth 
of Western Germany's economic and military 
strength increases the risk, in Moscow's eyes, 
that she will Seek to inspire dissidence and 
revolt in Kast Germany and lessens the chance of 
the East Germans becoming reconciled to the 
existing regime, This danger will not be 
removed by any "solution" of the Berlin problem 
and regardless of what happens in Berlin the 
Russians will have to maintain a strong force 
in Bast Germany. 


(b) Even if there is some modus vivendi over Berlin 
or even if there is a permanent settlement, it 
does not necessarily follow that the Russians 
will decide that it is no longer necessary to 
continue with their present programme of 
building up the overall Soviet strength in 
relation to the West. The Soviet determination 
to increase their military strength arises 
primarily from their estimate of the balance of 
forces between Bast and West. The German situation 
was not in itself the decisive factor affecting 
the change in Soviet defence policy. 


The E,E.C, and West Buropean Defence 

40. The development of the European Economic Community and 
the possibility of Western Europe's becoming a significant 
military force on its own may be a growing cause of anxiety 


to the Soviet leaders; but it has probably not so far been 
a major factor in determining Soviet defence policy. 
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Disarmament 


31. Khrushchev has always belicved that the risk of general 
war would be reduced and the opportunity for Communist expan- 
Sions increased if disarmament could be brought about and if 
soviet resources could be diverted from military to civil needs. 
But the disarmament must be carried out on terms satisfactory 
to the U.S.S-R. — terms which have been modified in the past 
decade in accordance with the changing military scene, but 
which would always, if implemented, have left the Soviet Union 
in an advantageous military position. However, whereas a few 
years ago at the height of the Camp David era he may really 
have believed that there was a chance of the Soviet Bloc being 
able to "impose disarmament on the West on something like its 
own terms, Khrushchev cannot now nourish any hope of this in 
the near future. General and complete disarmament will be 
advocated, not for serious negotiation, but because it remains 
the best propaganda platform and because it helps to sustain 
popular pressure on Western governments. Thus they probably 
regard the Western proposal for a 30 per cent reduction in 
nuclear delivery vehicles in the first stage of a disarmament 
plan as likely to impair the credibility of their own deterrent 
without affecting that of the Americans. Moreover the Western 
idea of zonal inspection is likely to be unacceptable as 
permitting tco extensive access to Soviet territory, at any 
rate until such time as their deterrent forces are either 
"hardened" or mobile. 


32. Looking ahead, the question arises how long will the 
Russians be prepared to continue with the present arms race 
without adopting an attitude likely to be more acceptable to 
the West. The arms race has already imposed some strain on 

the Soviet economy and, if this becomes aggravated, Khrushchev 
will no doubt search around for some new initiative over 
disarmament. It is easier to say what the Russians are 
unlikely to do than what they are likely to do. They will not, 
for instance, as logic suggests that they should, take the line 
that if the United States seems determined to keep ahead of 
them militarily, their best course is to come to terms sooner 
rather than later. Such an attitude would be out of character 
and out of keeping with their history. Moreover, even if the 
United States were to reduce their present scale of defence 
expenditure, the Russians would not necessarily follow suit in 
the immediate future. Nor should it be imagined that if by 
chance there was some settlement with the West over Berlin, 

or at least a modus vivendi, this would necessarily bring 

about a more conciliatory Soviet attitude on disarmament. The 
present intransigent Soviet attitude on disarmament is not the 
product of some abstract state of international tension, 
ageravated by crises such as that over Berlin. Soviet policy 
over disarmament is governed by Moscow's judgement of the over- 
all balance of power, political, iilitary and economic, between 
the Communist and non-Communist worlds and on how this balance 
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can best be tilted in Moscow's favour, This leads on to the 
final negative deduction - reached without regard to economic 
considerations - that in the immediate future the Soviet Union 
cannot be expected to put forward or accept any méasures on 
disarmament which they will regard as jeopardising their 

present search for military security and their relative military 
position, 


a 
63) 


Cer On the positive side the Sovist Union may, at some stage, 
bropose some standstill agreement such as they advocated in 1955 
They may also favour an agreement on the nonsdds semination of 


nuclear weapons, This would prevent the nuclear armament of 
West Germany, it would be a Justification for not giving such 
weapons to the Chinese and it would also remove the fear that 
the Russians must have about the dangers that will arise when 
many of the smaller countries acquire nuclear bite Se lace The 
kuSSians may show increased interest in measures for preventing 
war by accident or miscalculation, Finally, whe 2n they have 
completed their present series of tests, it is conceivable that 
the Russians may agree to a proposal for banning tests in the 
atmosphere 


4, But, on the basis of ou present knowledge of Soviet defence 
policies, the only conclusion that can be drawn about the Soviet 
attitude to disarmament generally is that, while they will 
continue to advocate gencral and complete dis armament, they 

will not, in fact, be prepared during the next few years to 

accept verification of armament leve sls, as distinct from arms 
destruction, which is the keystone of Western proposals at the 
very least for Stages II and III of the disarmament process, 


cx 


Soviet Opposition to "Local Wars and Support for \jars of 


National Liberation 
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hee the main theme preached by the Russiens as regards “local 
wars" is that the onni tals world must be under no illusion 
about the riks of instigating them, Such wars are boun id, in 
their opinion, to escalate into gencreal war. There is no reason 
to expeet any modifica ation in this Soviet attitude a the next 
few years. The logistic’ difficultics which the Russizns' may be 
in snotld a local war occur ars enother factor novane them to 
oppose in principle all ideas ox local wars at a time ard place 
not of their own Choosing e 


26 the Soviet support for national liberation wars was. clearly 
expressed in Khrushchev's speech on 6th. January, 1961:~+ 
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"Liberation wars will continue to exist as long as 
imperialism exists, as long as colonialism exists. 
These are revolutionary warse Such wars are not 
only admissable, but inevitable, since the colonia-— 
lists do not grant independence voluntarily. There- 
fore, the peoples can attain their freedom and 
independence only by a struggle, including armed 
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Khrushchev, in his speech to the Moscow Disarmament Congress in 
July, 1962, also made the point that the process of disarmament 
would leave plenty of weapons for national liberations wars. 


37/- In contrast to the boldness and universality of this vocal 
Support, the Russians have been cautious in the direct support 
they have given in practice. Again, as over local wars, they 
must often expect to be faced with logistic problems such as 
confronted them over the Congo. From the Korean war until 
recently, the nearest the Russians have come to military 
engagement outside the Bloc has been in their backing of the 
Pathet Lao, but it was support confined to training, supplies 
and an airlift. There was never any sign of direct participa- 
tion, not even under the guise of training. However, the current 
soviet policy of supplying arms and technical training and 
Support to under-developed countries is likely to grow, and to 
bring with it increased risks. Thus, there is some evidence 
that Soviet manned Indonesian submarines were prepared to 
operate in the event of an Indonesian attack on West Irian, to 
make up for the technical inadequacies of the Indonesians. It 
cannot be excluded that by 1967 there will be en increased risk 
of Soviet military intervention and hence of escalation as they 
step up the supply of arms and training to the under-developed 
countries. 


38. In any case there can be no doubt of the stepping-up that 
can be expected in their backing for subversion. Of all the 
methods of unconventional warfare open to the Communist Bloc, 
the chosen instrument at the present time in the under-developed 
world is subversion aimed at weakening Western influence and at 
the eventual acquisition of Communist control. 


China 


59. We do not think the state of relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and China is likely to be of decisive importance to the Soviet 
Union in their planning of the size and nature of their defcnce 
programme in the next five years. It is, of course, true that 
the Soviet Union must always be under some anxiety lest China 
initiate some action which might precipitate war with the West. 
But we think that this risk is fairly constant, that it persists 
whatever the nature of relations between Moscow and Peking at 
any one time and that the Soviet Union will always feel it 
necessary to maintain forces ready to meet it. 
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V_— CONCLUSIONS 


4O. We have not attempted to summarise the whole paper, but 
the following are our main conclusions. 


4i. There is evidence from overt and covert sources that the 
Soviet Government have embarked on a major expansion of their 
defence programme. This programme will include an extensive 
nuclear submarine missile programme, the multiplication and 
hardening of I.C.BeM. sites and the introduction of new I.C.B.M. 
and space vehicles with very high yield nuclear weapons. It 

will also provide for more air defence and anti-ballistic missile 
weapons. 


42. There are no signs that the Soviet Government have changed 
or are likely to change Khrushchev's policy of avoiding general 
war and promoting Soviet interests by means of the political, 
Economic and ideological struggie. 


43. But the increased confidence in the U.S.A. «in their strat- 


egic capadility anc their evidsnt determination to increase. their 
ptrengtn yet furwper prodanly caused the Russians some concern | 
abopei tie, credibility of wneir ceterrent,. particularly for the 
Pucure, Lt saiteo mane “then believe that it was necessery- to inc- 
rease their ability to underta’:c war of any Kind, whether conven- 


tional or nuclear. 


4. Meanwhile, the Russians are likely to pursue a foreign 
policy aimed at avoiding the risk of war or of having to back 
down because of this risk. But it will remain a dynamic policy 
designed to extend Soviet influence by propaganda, subversion 
and support for national liberation movements - thereby 
inevitably maintaining the risk of international conflict. For 
it will remain the ceaseless objective of the Soviet leaders to 
alter the balance of force in the world in favour of the Soviet 
Bloc and to demonstrate their strength to the world at large. 


45. The U.S.S.R. are unable at present to match the U.S.A. in 
long range attack capability. In this sense the present balance 
of power is in favour of the West. But the Russians are no 

doubt justifiably confident that despite U.S. advances, the new 
weapons which they are developing will more than suffice to 
inflict unacceptable damage on the U.S.A.. Meanwhile, the U.S.S.R. 
will improve their conventional strength to ensure that the 

West will be deterred from undertaking any localised military 
adventure under the umbrella of nuclear superiority. 


Cabinet Office, S.W.1l. 


2 Sth September, 1962 
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ie 
Last April, after you had seen a copy of a 
United States Special National Intelligence Estimate 
on Soviet Defence Policy, you asked the J.1I.C. to 
prepare a comparable paper on the Soviet strategic 
militery posture up to 1967 which would’teke account 
of the strategic balance of power, Soviet military 
thinking, economic considerations and Soviet aims. 


This presented special problems and the J.1I.C. 
decided that the paper should be prepared by a 
Small working party set up for the purpose. This 
consisted of Wilkinson of the Foreign Office as 
Chairman, Group Captain Aiken of the Air Ministry to 
represent all three Services, Wright of J.I.B. and 
Henderson of the Foreign Office. They were told to 
examine the whole of the relevant raw intelligence 
material from all sources, including the most secret, 
Sf and to take the evidence of experts.“ The work was 
closely followed by the J.I.C. who finally took ané 
approved the attached paper on 6th Septenber. The 
Chiefs of Staff in turn diseussed it yesterday: 
they did not significantly question any part of it, 
and regard it as a useful background to our defence 
studies. 


Distribution of the paper and its drafts has 
throughout been kept to a minimum, It has now been 
printed and all typed copies of it have been or are 
being withdrawn, This is being done mainly because 
much of the evidence supporting it is most secret; 
and partiy because, as it has turned out, the paper is 
not in its present form suitable for showing to the 
United States authorities; (see, for example, para. 
11). The Working Party are now looking into the 


/question 


The Rt. Hon. Sir Norman Brook, G.C.B. 
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qguestian of producing an amended version which could be 
exchanged like other J.I.C. papers in the normal way 
with the Central intelligence Agency. 

I believe that your intention in commissioning the 
paper wits to circulate it to Ministers and I suggest 
that it\misht appropriately go to the members of the 
Defence |\Committee. If you agree, I think that the 
only other distribution which the printed version need 


receive at this stage is to := 


Members of the deleCe 


The Ministry of Defence 
(Sif Ry Scotts, CoD.eSe, Sir S. Zuckerman 
and two others) 


ithe Foreign Office (3 copi 


ult and controversial task Lt is 
sar in mind that the gencral statements 
it are necessarily compressions based on 


the Working Party have made an excellent job 
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because, as it has turned out, the paper is not 


in its present form suitable for showing 
to the United States authorities; (see, for 
example, para. 11). The Working Party are 
now looking into the question of producing 
an amended version which could be exchanged 
like other J.I.C. papers in the normal way 
with the Central Intelligence Agency. 
ie I believe that your intention in 
commissioning the paper was to circulate it 
to Ministers and I suggest that it might. 
appropriately go to the members of the 
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printed version need receive at this stage 
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The Ministry of Defence 

(Sir Re Scott, ¢,D.5., Sir S.» 
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The Foreign Office (2 copies) 
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Letter to: 
Sir Norman Prook 


from 
Sir Eugh Stenhenson 


Lest April, after you had seen a copy of a 
United States Special National Intelligence 
Estimate on Soviet Defence Policy, you asked 
the J.I.Ce to prepare a comparable paper on the 
Seviet strnatercic military posture up to 1967 
wnich Would take account of the straetercic 
balance of power, Soviet military thinking, 
economic considerations end Soviet sims. 
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attached peper on 6th September. ‘The Chiefs 
of Staff in turn discussed it yesterday: they 
cic net significsntly ovestion any part of it, 
ani regard it as &@ valuable backsround to our 
Gefence studies. 
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Kk repo ort” has been prepared b: : 

Committee, on the instructions of the Secretary to the 
Cabinet, on the likely development of Soviet defence policy 
in the next five years and its bearings on Soviet foreign 
YOIIey. The report is the work of = special working party 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. P.A. Wilkinson, Foreign Office, 
With the Service Ries ee Joint Intelligence Bureau and 
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reat The subject is most difficult and controversial and 
the statements in the report are necessarily compressions 
based on supporting evidence, mucn of it of a most secret 
nature, whieh has only been examined as a whole by me pers 
of the working party, The report is not, ther 

for processing through tne normal staff channel ; 

it was specially commissioned for circulation to Ministers, 

T have been requeste1 to give it a very limited distribution. 


Ss Since the subject matter is of direct interest to you, 
dealing as it does with the strategic balance of power, I 
have placed it on the agenca for your meeting on (UeSaay, 
25th September, 1962, and have invited Sir Hugh Stephenson, 
Mr. Wilkinson and Group Captain Aiken, the wilitary member of 
the Working Party to be present, 


JeK. WATKINS 


Secre me ary 
Chiefs of Staff Committee 


MINISTRY OF DEFENCE, S.W.1. 





20th September, 1962. 
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SECRETARY C.O0.S. COMMITTEE } | 


Copies to: Chairman, J.I.C. 
Secretary, 5 Te eae 





SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 


C.D.S. agrees with the attached 
letter from Sir Hugh Stephenson about 
JIC(62)81. He would be grateful if 
you would circulate a Secretary's 
minute containing the substance of 
this letter, and arrangefor Sir Hugh 
Stephenson, Mr. Wilkinson and any 
others whom Sir Hugh wishes to bring 
with him, to attend an early Chiefs of 
Staff Meeting to discuss this paper. 

I understand that copies are already 
being circulated to the Chiefs of Staff. 


} 
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MeAe to C.D.S. 


19th September 1962 
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PERSONAL 


SIR R. SCOTT 


You may have seen a reference in a Confidential 
Annex to the Minutes of the J.I.C's meeting of 
6th September to a report on Soviet Defence Policy 
commissioned by Sir N. Brook last April and prepared 
by a special Working Party. I attach for your 
personal information,”"black market" copy of this 
report. 


2s The report was prepared by a Working Party of 
Which Peter Wilkinson was Chairman and the other 
members were Group Captain Aiken as Service 
representative, Wright of J.I.B.e, and Nikko Henderson. 
It has been approved by the J.I.C., and Sir Hugh 
Stephenson has today sent a copy to C.D.S. with a 
suggestion that it should be discussed by them in a 
restricted meeting before it is sent finally to 

Sir N. Brook for distribution by him. 


3s As the classification indicates, it is not 
envisaged that the report could be shown to the 
Canadians or Americans in anything like its present 
form. Outside the members of the J.I.C., the 
Working Party itself and my Secretariat, I think 
that you and C.D.S. are the only people to have 
copies at this stage. 


(JeCeAse ROPER) 
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Septenber 14, 1962 


ce Me 5h 


Last April, Sir Norman Brook, after he had seen 

a copy of a United States Special National Intelligence 

Estimate on Soviet Defence Policy, asked me whether the 

JeleCGe could prepare “a comparable paper on the Soviet 

strategic military posture up to 1967 which would take 
& account of the strategic balance of power, Soviet 

military thinking, economic considerations and, of 

course, Soviet aims". 


My Committee felt that this task presented special 
problems and decided that the best way to tackle it 
would be to set up a small working party. This con= 
sisted of Peter Wilkinson of the Poreign Office as 
Chairman, Group Captain Aiken of the Air Winistry 
representing all three Services, Captain ‘right of the 
JeleB. and Henderson of the Foreign Office. 


The working party were told to examine as a whole 
the relevant raw intelligence material from all sources, 
including the most secret, end to take evidenee from a 
wide range of experts; but otherwigee they were left a 
free hande 


The working party have been meeting continuously 
& since mid-April and my Committee has followed their 
work closely through more than ten drafts, and has 
examined them as a team in detail. We have now 
approved a final version of the report, of which I 
eve enclose a copye 


/Dealing 


Admiral of the Fleet Earl Mountbatten of Burma, | 
KeGeg PaGag GcGuBug GeGabaleg GpColeBey GaSeVaOes DaBeOr 
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SECRET AND PERS 


Dealing as it does with the strategic balance of 
power the report is obviously of direct interest to the 
Chiefs of ‘taff. However, the subject is difficult 
and controversial, and the general statements contained 
in the report are necessarily compressions based on 
supporting evidence (much of it of a most secret nature ) 
which has not been examined as a whole by anybody 
except the members of the working partye The report 
is therefore not suitable for processing through the 
normal staff channels. Subject to your views, what I 
should like is an opportunity for the report to be 
diseussed at a Chiefe of Staff meeting to which f 
would bring Wilkinson and the military member of the 
working partye If you wish I could come across adtalk 
to you about this, but this seems to me to be the best 
way of handling it. The report has taken a long time 
to prepare and I should like to get it to Brook as soon 
as possible. 


I would like to draw your attention to one 
important point. The report was commissioned by Brook 
for circulation to Ministers and it is not suitable 
except for a limited distribution. Moreover, es it 
has turned out, it clearly cannot be given to the U5. 
suthorities in its present form; this is unfortunate 
but in the circumstances it proved unavoidable. I 
have, therefore, felt bound to classify the paper as 
"U.Ke Eyes Only". 


I might add that Solly Zuckerman was consulted 


during the drafting and his viows were taken carefully 
into accounte 3 


(Hoo. Stephenson) 
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It enclose a draft letter to C.D.S. 
from yourself. I have discussed it with 
Commodore Watkins who sees no difficulty 
in the procedure sugrested and is willing 
to cooperate, in due course, in restricting 
the circulation of the paper within the 
Chiefs of Staff machine. 


(JeCeAse Rover) 
{2th September, 1962 
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Last April Sir Norman Brook, who had just 
seen a copy of a United States Special Nationel 


Tntelligsence Estimate on Soviet Defence Policy, 


oe enw asked the J.I.C. to prepare "a comparable peper 
ee on the Soviet strategic military posture up to 
letter to 1967 which would take account of the strategic 
CeDeSe balance of power, Soviet military thinking, 


Ministry of Defence 
economic considerations and, of course, Soviet 


from: . 
Sir H. Stephenson @1ms". 


2e This task clearly presented special pro- 
DLEMS « The solution edopted was to set up a 
small Working Party under the chairmanship of 
Peter Wilkinson of the Foreign Office with 
Group Captain Aiken as Service- representative, 
Captain Wright, R.N.(Retd.) of J.I.B. and 
Mre Henderson of the Yoreign Office department 
dealing with Russia, who was also at that time 
Chairman of the Heads of Sections. They were 
to examine 2s a whole ail relevant raw intelli- 
gence material from all sources, including the 
most secret, and to take evidence from a wide 
~® range of experts, but otherwide they were left 
fairly free as regards the format of the report, 
etce They have been meeting continuously since 
mid-April and have examined a yast amount of 
evidence. The deI.C.e. have followed their work 
closely through more than ten draft versions 
and we have today approved a final version, of 
which I enclose a copy. 
3- I would like to draw your attention to one 
important point about the report. Tt was 
commissioned by Brook for circulation to 
Ministers and is not suitable for a wide 
distribution. In particular, as you will see 








in reading it, it is not suitable for 
passing to the Canadian or U.S. authorities. 
u. The report is obviously one of direct 
concern to the Chiefs of Staff but I am in 
some doubt as to whet action we should ask 
the Chiefs to take upon it. The subject is 
a difficult and controversial one. On the 
other hand even the most ceneral statements 
in the report are based on a wealth of 
supporting evidence which has probably not 
been examined as a whole by anbody except 
the members of the VYorking Party themselves, 
and which the Chiefs of Staff would tig? 
certainly not want to re-examine. In these 
circumstances I should welcome your advice 

on how we should proceed. My own view, and 
indeed that of my colleagues on the J.1I.C., 
is that it would be appropriate to ask the 
Chiefs of Staff to note the paper and discuss 
it, perhaps with Wilkinson present. Perheps 
we could have a word about this at your early 
convenience. The report has taken a long @ 
time to prepare and Tf should like to get it 
to Brook a8 soon as possible. 

5-e I should add that Solly Zuckermen is 
fully informed about the report and is, of 
course, one of the experts from whom the 


Working Party heard evidence. 
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The Secretary, 
Joint Intelligence Committee. 


Soviet Defence Polic ug 
JICG/ 1614/62 _— 


This is the first opportunity I have had to comment 
Since the initial draft as 1 have been on leave but I have 
three points I would like considered:- 


Para.d. With Soviet build’ up of missile firing submarines, 
I am Wondering whether "first strike capability" now means 
anything. uch depends upon the meaning of "retaliating 
effectively" in the footnote definition. If this means 
"causing unacceptable damage with a retaliatory strike", 
then what 1s unacceptable - 10 eclities, 20 cities? if the 
answer is of this order then each side can already do the 
necessary damage with submarines which are dy susceptible 
to being written off as a "first strike". 


I would therefore be happier if the AEE ‘there 
are no’ indications that the Russians havé attempted or are 
attemoting to build up a first strike apability" were 
omitted together with the footnote. “ 


Para. ( if The same point as above applies to the clause 

"implies U.S. confidence in their ability to eliminate the 
Soviet capacity to retaliate", as the Soviets must know 
that because of their missile firing submarines the U.S. 
cannot possibly have such a confidence. I believe it 
would be better put "implies U.S. confidence in their 
ability to limit Soviet retaliatory capability to missiles 
fired from submarines." 


Para.5/. The evidence is that there were Soviet manned 
submarines apparently prepared to operate under indonesian 
command so wording would be better - "Thus, there is some 
evidence, that he Soviet mannedyeubmarines were prepared to 
operate/under Indonesian com mye ay 






of Naval Intelligence ag 


oa Yi Uihn Direct 


Note: This was written before the arrival of juey1ee/6e, 
which deals with my point above on paragraph 5 
of the draft. 
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SIR DICK WHITE 

D.G.S.S. 

DIRECTOR, dsI<Bs 

MAJOR GENERAL C.R. PRICE, C.R.O. 

MR. C.Y. CARSTAIRS, COLONIAL OFFICE 

SIR CLIVE LOEHNIS 


Copy toi- Mr. Belt. Price, Ministry of Defence 


SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY ra re 
(Previous reference: J.1.C./161h,/62) 


n its final form this report will not be issued with. 
sover note (pages 2 and 3 of Attachment to J. ToC. SIei/6eh: 


moreover the following amendments should be made to the draft: - 


Page 5 paragraph 5: elete second sentence and substitute: 





"Although the Russians are aiming to build up massive 
nuclear forces, there are no indications that they 
have attempted or are attempting to build a strategic 
force powerful enough to destroy or neutralise the 
overwhelming proportion of the strategic strike of 


the U.S <A." (Delete footnote) 


aragraph 14 Delete from line 5 to the end, Substitute: 








"By the end of 1962 they will probably have 100 - 10 


s 


ICBMs of which 65 - 70 could be used in an initial 
attack. ‘they would also have some 1,000 - 1,200 
IR/MRBMs of which 500 - 600 could be used in an 

initial el peeniine The submarine force (19 of which will 


be nuclear) will be capable of delivering some 180 
missiles (130 ballistic and 50 cruise-type)." 


: Delete lines 3 - 5, Substitute: 





"total of: some 4450 for the initial attack by 1967 
(perhaps a further LOO for re-strikes, if the 
launchers had survived); the programme to ....." 


agraph 45: Delete lines 4 - 5, substitute: 


"doubt justifiably confident that, despite U.S. advances, 
the new weapons which they are developing will more than 
SULTice GorInehict: Wie ais vee" 


Ce The Committee will wish to note that when they have approved 
the report, the Chairman proposes to discuss it first with the 
Chief of the Defence Staff. Its further circulation will Be 
decided upon thereafter. 


(Signed) H.W.B. HANCOCK, 


Por Secretary. 
siping attest ias a E & Joint Intelligence Committee 
, Tt Oe nt embc 5 eee 1962 
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Copies to: Mr. PsA. oo son, Foreign Office 
MPeJeNe J Jerson 
Capt. Po Wri ght, RN(Ret'd), JIB. 
Group Captain J.A.C. Aiken, Air Ministry 
Mr. B.eT. Price, Ministry of Defence. 


., 
SOVIET DE SWENCE POLICY 
(Previous reference: JIC(62)42nd Meeting, Item 7) 


In accordance with the Committee's instructions at its 
meeting on 6th September (JIC(62)42nd Meeting, Item 7), a second 
Party's report on Soviet Defence 


revised draft of the Working Part 
Policy has been prepared and is attached, together with a draft by 
covering note; and variationsfrom the previous draft. (JIC/1550 62) 
are sidelined. This is circulated to the Committee for telephone 
clearance, and 1 anes [ am advised to the contrary (ext.139) 

by noon on Wednesda: rs i2th September, the report will be issued 

in final form and RETR, to the Chiefs of ‘Staff. 











(Signed)  H.W.B. HANCOCK 
for Secretary, 
Joint Intelligence Committee. 


Cabinet Office, SeWel- 


10th September, 1962 
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SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 


Draft Report by the Joint Intelligence Committee 


In our report at Annex, which we have had prepared by an 
ad hoc Working Party, we consider recent Soviet military 
ee developments and the likely scale of the Soviet defence pro- 
gramme over the next five years, Account has been taken of 
recent intelligence material which has enabled a more reliable 
estimate to be made of both current and future Soviet capa- 
bilities than has been possible hitherto, 


a This report is being given a specially restricted cir- 
culation, 
De Our main conclusions are:- 


(a) There is evidence from overt and covert 
sources that the Soviet Government have 
embarked on a major expansion of their 
def'ence programme, This programme will 
include an extensive nuclear submarine 
missile programme, the multiplication and 
hardening of I.C.B.M. sites and the in- 
troduction of new I.C.B.M. and’ space ve-— 
hicles with very high yield nuclear 
weapons. It will also provide for more 
air defence and anti-ballistic missile 
weapons, 





(b) There are no signs that the Soviet Govern- 
ment have changed or are likely to change 
Khrushchev's policy of avoiding general 
war and promoting Soviet interests by means 
of the political economic and ideological 
struggle, 


(c) But the increased confidence in the U.S.A. 
in their strategic capability and their 
evident determination to increase their 
strength yet further probably caused the 
Russians some concern about the credibility 
of their deterrent. It also made them 
believe that it was necessary to increase 
their ability to undertake war of any kind, 
whether conventional or nuclear, 


we ts 
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(da) Meanwhile, the Russians are likely to 
pursue a foreign policy aimed at avoiding 
the risk of war or of having to back down 
because of this risk, But it will remain 
a dynamic policy designed to extend Soviet 
influence by propaganda, subversion and 
Support for national liberation movements 
- thereby inevitably maintaining the risk 
of International contlict, For 2) wid. 
remain the ceaseless objective of the 
Soviet leaders to alter the balance of 
force in the world in favour of the Soviet 
Bloc and to demonstrate their strength to 
the world at large, 


(e) The U.S.S.R. are unable at present to match 
the U.S.A. in long range attack capability, 
& In this sense the present balance of power 
is in favour of the West, But the Russians 
are no doubt justifiably confident that the 
new weapons which they are developing will, 
despite U.S. advances, suffice to inflict un- 
acceptable damage on the U.S.A. Meanwhile, 
the U.S.S.R. will improve their conventional 
strength to ensure that the West will be 
deterred from undertaking any localised military 
adventure under the umbrella of nuclear 
SUPeErLOrity. 


2) 


abinet Office, 6 .W 1. 


LOth September, 1962 
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LIKELY DEVELOPMENT OF SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY IN 
THE NEXT F. FIVE YI YEARS AND iD ITS BE “BEARING ( “ON § ‘SOVIE' i FOREIGN POLICY 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper considers recent Soviet military developments 
and the likely scale of the Soviet defence programme over 
the next five years. It also assesses the trend in the 
world balance of power during the period under review, and 
the bearing which this may have on Soviet policy, In 
doing this an attempt has also been made to consider how 
Soviet leaders are likely to react in the next few years to 
continued evidence of United States determination to maintain 
a very high level of defence expenditure, We have tried to 
see the problem as far as possible through Russian eyes, 


ee Account has been taken of recent intelligence material 
which has enabled a more reliable estimate to be made of 
both current and future Soviet capabilities than has been 
possible hitherto, 


I — OBJECTIVES OF SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 


Le Khrushchev's conviction about the "“non-inevitability of 
war", a dociurine not held by previous Soviet leaders, implies 
not only that the Sw iet Government do not regard war as an 
expedient means of pursuing their ends but that one non= 
Communist world can be prevented from making war in pursuit 
of theirs. The only exceptions to this belief are:- 


(a) the Soviet fear that the non-Communist 
countries may indulge in "local" wars, 
confident that the balance of nuclear 
terror rules out the risk of escalation; 
and 


(b) the Soviet conviction that it is the duty 
of communists to support "wars of liberation" 
everywhere, though cautiously, so as to avoid 
the risk of escalation into general war, 


Nevertheless, their history and convictions about capitalist 
intentions must prevent the Soviet leaders from feeling com- 
placent. The Soviet Union must be made as invulnerable as 
possible against the possibility of capitalist attack in any 
form. Apart from direct military needs, a ceaseless: effort 

is required to alter the correlation of forces in the world 

in favour of Communism, The greater the strength of the Soviet 
armed forces vis-a-vis the capitalist world, the greater the 
impulse behind political expansion and subversion, 
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| ue Within this general framework the Soviet Union see their 
armed forces as necessary for the following specific require- 
ments ;- 


(a) to secure the Soviet Union and Communist 
bloc from external attack by the possession 
of a credible deterrent; 


(b) to defend the Soviet Union and bloc and secure 
the most favourable outcome to hostilities if 
the deterrent fails; 


(c) to provide support for national Liberation 
wars and the necessary counter to imperialist 
local wars; 


| (a) to provide a backing of impressive military 
strength for Scviet foreign policy, and 


(e) to assist in mnintaining internal security 
and to frustrate any attempt to overthrow 
Communist regimes anywhere in the bloc. 


| ae Recent intelligence supports the above interpretation of 

Soviet defence objectives, Although the Russians are aiming to 
build up massive strategic nuclear forces there are no indica- 
tions that they have atteppted or are attempting to build up 
a first strike capability, There seems no reason to suppose 
that there will be any fundamental change in the above Soviet 
defence objectives between now and 1967. Even if Khrushchev is 
no longer in control by then, it seems likely that the Soviet 
leadership will still adhere to the present doctrine of "the 
non-inevitability of war", but this belief depends on the 
maintenance of Soviet strength; for, as Khrushchev said on 
10th July, 1962, the non-inevitability of war does not mean 
the inevitability of peace, 





It - SOVIET VIEWS ON THE NATURE OF WAR 


6. There is no hard and fast Soviet doctrine about the 
nature and duration of general war, which their leaders accept; 
each war being unique, they must be prepared to fight in any 
circumstances and however it may start. The risks of war by 
miscalculation or accident have been stressed by Khrushchev and 
other Soviet leaders, and their military exercises generally 
presuppose a surprise attack on the Soviet bloc. For their 
part, they have stated that they will not delivcrately attack 
the West, but the fact that the Russians believe that they migh, 
in certain circumstances, be attacked has led to discussion, 
€.8. in Soviet journals, of the need for a pre-emptive or 
forestalling attack on the West. 
*Note:- First strike capability is used here to 

mean the ability to inflict such damage 

on the other side as will prevent their 

retaliating effectively. 
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fa We think it most unlikely that the Russians, in the 
period under review, would é.ree to limit themselves to an 
attack on military targets only; they have mentioned 

military targets, cities, centres of communications and other 
possibilities as targets for their strategic strike forces, 
Indeed, with their present means they cannot deliver an 
effective attack, confined solely to military targets, Though 
the Russians must be sceptical of American advocacy of a 
counter~force stratesy, the reiteration of this theme in 
Washington may make them more nervous of a U.S. first strike, 
inasmuch as it implies U.S. confidence in their ability to 
eliminate to Soviet capacity to retaliate. They may also 

see the U.S. emphasis on counter-force strategy as an attempt 
to lure them into an intensified nuclear arms race aimed at 
weakening their economic position, 


Tit = RECENT CHANGES IN SOVIET MILITARY ASSUMPTIONS 
Os Stalin's death brought a le»sening-up in military as in 
other thought, It was followed by three important military 
developments, First, an acceleration in the manufacture 
and arming of strategic strike forces with nuclear weapons, 
secondly, ballistic missile development was given high 
priority. By 1958 the first M.R.B.Ms., and by 1960 a small 
number of the early I.C.B.Ms-,had become operational: it is 
Significant that in January 1950 Khrushchev emphasised the 
importance of missile firepower in the context of a reduction 
in the size of Soviet conventional forces. LEIPaLy Ati duly, 
1961, the Soviet Government reversed the decision to reduce 
their conventional forces and announced an increase in the 
overt defence budget. The revised estimates for 1961 were 
one-third higher than the original plan, though the whole of 
this may not have been spent. The declared 1962 allocation for 
defence is about 45 per cent higher than the original 1961: 
plan, Though some of this increase mizht be explained by 
transfers to the defence budset of items hitherto believed 
to have been included under other heads, €.g. nuclear weapons, 
it nevertheless represents a net stepping-up of military 
expenditure which is very considerable, It constitutes 4 
reversal of the trend of the previous decade which showed a 
fall and levelling-off in the defence budgets, 


3s the programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
produced at the XXIInd Party Congress in October, 1961, 
contained the warning that "the international situation and 
the resultant necessity to increase defence expenditures 

may hold up the fulfilment of the plans for’ raising the 
people's standard of living”. Evidently this situation is 
already considered to have come about, and the Up Oecte Oy 
these latest decisions on defence, appear likely to jeopardise 
their chances of catching up with the U.S.A., at any rate as 
regards consumer welfare, in the foreseeable future, For there 
is every indication that the upward trend of defence 
expenditure will continue. There are indications from intel- 
ligence sources that the Soviet Union have embarked on some 
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projects, e.g. expanded research and development on space, 
missiles and nuclear submarine production which are bound to 
make heavy demands on expenditure in the next few years, 


a In considering the reasons behind the present Soviet 
defence programme, account must clearly be taken of the 
dynamism of Marxism and Leninism, which compels the Soviet 
Government to pursue a ceaseless struggle for Communist 
expansion, and of their basic reliance on power politics, But 
this does not by itself fully explain the latest developments, 
and the questions arise:- 


(a) what has bcen the cause of the recent 
Significant increase in defence expendi- 
ture; and 


(b) what developments is this likely to bring 
in the nature of the Soviet forces, and in 
Soviet policy generally, in the next few 
years? 


ie The reason for the change probably lies in doubts in 

the U.S.S.R. about their security and strategic position in 
view of a growing imbalance in their strike capability, At 

the beginning of 1960, the high tide of the Camp David era, 
when Khrushchev first announced his forces reduction programme, 
Moscow gave the impression of confidence in their military 
strength, True their nuclear capability was inferior to 

that of the West; but it secmed adequate to devastate Western 
Kurope, and to inflict severe damage on the U.S.A. Further, 
they were confident that their security prevented the West:- 


(a) from knowing the rel-tive weakness of the 
U.S.S.R.3 and 


(db) from being able to pinpoint Soviet industry. 


Finally they believed that President Eisenhower was fully able 
and determined to control those in the United States, who, if 
given free rein, might have run the West into a much more 
dangerous policy. Taking it all in all the stratesic situation 
was satisfactory - much more so than in the years after the 
Second World War when the West had a monopoly of mass—dest- 
ruction weapons - and Soviet manpower could usefully be directed 
to industrial targets for the decisive battle of economic 
growth, But then a series of events occurred which caused the 
Soviet authorities to question these comfortable assumptions:-— 


(c) the U2 operations culminating in the shooting 
down of a U2 in May 1960 brought home to the 
Soviet Union the extent to which U.S. intel- 
ligence was able to overcome their security, 
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(d) from the time of President Kennedy' 
assumption of power (January, 1961), the 
U.S.A... appeared determined to incréase their 
military strength; (i.e. the March 1961 in- 
crease in the U.S. defence apvropriation and the 
decision to produce 800 Minuteman missiles). 
The U.S.A. also seemed to be increasingly con- 
fident in their own strategic superiority 
(e.g. their determination to stand fast over 
Berlin, emphasised by their published intention 
to despatch an additional six U.S. divisions to 
Europe, the Alsop article on relative 1.C.B.M. 
strength, and public statements subseauently 
on the effectiveness of reconnaissance satellites). 


Lee Finally, the Sovict leaders must have recognised that, in 
a period of nuclear stalemate and so long as the West's ground 
forces were being strengthened, they could not afford to reduce 
their own ground forces. Malinovsky has recently written that 

‘great as the role of nuclear and rocket weapons may be, it 
does not dispense with the need for the other means of armed 
struggle, for the existence of mass armies" 


Present Balance of Power between Hast and West 
Los We have examined the present structure of Soviet forces 


and their strength relative to the West. 


Tite In general the Russians have avoided putting all their 
egg zs in one basket} their deterrent is diversified, Both 
medium and heavy bombers are still in service and are equipped 
with air-to-surface missiles; a new medium supersonic bomber 

is just ee service By the end of 1962 they will probably 
heave an I,C.B.M.force. of "100- 14.0 missiles, of which 65-70 would 
be available fs the initial attack, They would also have some 
1000-1800 I.R.B.Ms. and M.R.B.Ms, 500-600 of which would be 
available for the initial attack, Their submarine force 

(19 of which will be nuclear) will be capable of delivering 
some 1/70 missiles, 


15% there is little doubt that the Soviet leade see an 
advantage to be gained from systems by which very Be yield 
neulear weapons are delivered either by ballistic missile or by 
some new weapon, In the 1961 nuclear test series the Russians 
proved their ability to produce a 100 megaton warhead and, though 
Lnere ay be limitations on their ability to deliver a warhead 

ef this size on North America at present, there is no doubt 

that they will be able to do so well within the period of this 
review, This will have a significant effect on their deterrent 
force, ? 


16, In the more conventional field the Russians maintain very 
large ground forces, mainly round the periphery of the U.S.S.R., 
and large surface and submarine -fleets, Both sround and naval 
forces have strong tactical air support and nuclear weapons, 
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Lt% the imbalance in Soviet defence Lies in their inability, 
at present, to deliver the same weight of attack on the U.S.A. 
as vice-versa, should it come to full scale war, In strategic 
weapon carriers the ratio between the West as a whole and the 
U.S.S.R. is two to one in favour of the West, but in an exchange 
confined to U.S. and Sovict territory the advantage is some five 
to one in favour of the United States. Relative strengths are 
not, however, the sole criterion, and the Russians may have 
thought that their present ability to launch an attack 
Simultaneously ¢n some 200 targets in the U.S.A. should have 
constituted an adequate deterrent. The self-assurance of recent 
U.S. pronouncements on U.S. striking-forces may well, however, 
have caused the Russians concern about the credibility of their 
deterrent in U.S. eyes, It is, therefore, towards redressing 
the present imbalance in long-range delivery, whilst conserving 
the pre-1960 conventional superiority, that the Soviet defence 
effort is now directed, 


Future Soviet Defence Programme 


iS. In the strategic nuclear field the following seems to 
be the likely Soviet programme:- 


(a) A considerable deployment of the second 
generation I.C.B.M. force, which might reach a 
total of some 500 for the initial attack by 
1967, with perhaps a further 700 for re-strikes, 
if the launchers had survived; the programme to 
include the semi-hardening and hardening of 
Sites, These snould be able to carry warheads 
in the 5 MT class, 


(bd) Research and development of a new type of rocket 
which could be used either as a ballistic missile 
with a very high-yield warhead; or as an orbital 
new weapon (the so-called "global rocket") 
possibly with a warhead in the hundred mezaton 
class, We have no evidence of how many they 
might plan to produce; but something like 50 
"global rockets" might be available by the end 
of the period, though not all will necessarily have 
a warhead in the hundred megaton class, 


(c) A steady and possibly accelerated build-up in 
missile firing submarines, mainly nuclear— 
powered with missiles of greater range and 
capable of being fired submerged, About one 
hundred missile-firing submarines might be 
completed by 1967, of which sixty could be 
nuclear—propelled, 
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(d) Continuous research and development in the 
ani-ballistic missile field to the limit of 
scientific man-power and other technical 
resources available; and the further develop- 

ment of surface to air missiles aginst both 
high and low flying targets. A limited 
deployment of ABM defences around priority 
targets is to be expected as soon as even 

an unsophisticated weapon system is available; 
there is some evidence that this has lready 
started, 


(e) Research and development of:- 


(i) longer range missiles, possibly ballistic, 
to be launched from aircraft, 


(ii) unmanned cruise vehicles, 
19. At the same time we expect that:- 


(a) the existing large ground forces will be main- 

soe sd at least at their present strength (some 
crease cannot be discounted), and continually 
re-equipped with improved weapons and equipment, 
including nuclear and chemical weapons; 


2% 


3 
Kat 
ui! 


(b) the air defence services, including fichters 
with air-to-air missiles and defence against 
low-level attack, will be improved; 


(c) the heavy bomber force will remain at about its 
present size, but with improved weapon delivery: 
the medium bomber corer may decrease in size 
but be predominantly equipped with supersonic 
aircraft by 1965; 

(d) the conversion of the surface fleet fron suns 
to guided weapons will be furthered; 


(e) the conventional submarine fleet will be 
maintained, 

Future Balance of Power 

205 What will be the relative balance of power between Bast 


and West by 1967? The two main factors tending to redress the 
balance of military power in favour of the Soviet Union are:- 


(a) the increasing diversity and security of their 
deterrent forces and particularly the advent 
of a strong force of nuclear missile firing 
Submarines, 
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(b) the introduction into service of new weapons 
systems employing very high yield nuclear 
weapons, 


ek, We have indicated the numbers of delivery vehicles we 
believe could be available for these systems by tne end of 
the period. There need not be parity in numbers, What is 
Significant is the sheer hitting power against area targets 
which is likely from the very high yield nuclear weapons 
delivered by these vehicles, 


e2« it is clear that the Soviet Union cannot match the U.s. 

in weight of strategic attack by: the end of the period, But 

the U,S.S.R. are Oo dcubt Justifiably confident that, despite 

their. present inferiority, their foree wili be such as to render 

their deterrent credible. They must also be sanguine that the 
8 new weapons will obviate tne need for extensive numerical 

deployment of weapons and will, by a qualitative advance, 

reduce their present inferiority in long range atrategic 

attack by 1967. 


IV_- THE CONNEXION BETWEEN SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY AND 
SOVIET FORSIGN POLICY 


General 


oN The national effort required over the whole defence field 
for such a deversified programme will be very great. It will be 
costly. It will not be effected without continued sacrifice on 
the part of the civilian population and an inevitable lag in the 
fulfilment of the twenty-year plan. Finally, while the expansion 
is going on, there are bound to be repercussions on Soviet foreign 
policy and foreign aid programmes, ) 


military inferiority vis-a-vis the West, their policy is likely 


.y 21s. So long as the Soviet leaders suffer from a sense of 
to be guided by the following “principles:- 





(a) great caution in foreign policy so as to avoid 
the risk of war or of having to back down because 
of thie risk; nevertheless, 


(bo) a reluctance to negotiate from weakness on major 
issues, 

23% It is unlikely that the Russians will, in the period under 
review, revert to the bonhomie of the Camp David era, Their 
feeling of inferiority will not make them any easier to do 
business with, The more they consider the U.S.A. are trying 
to demonstrate their superiority, the more stubborn and self- 
assertive will they become, However, as Laos has shown, they 
will be prepared to negotiate over side-shows when they think 
that there is a risk of war or where the logistics of the 
situation are unfavourable to them, 
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26, It does not follow that the Russians, when they have 
improved their military position, will be any readier than 
formerly to accept the Western idea of a negotiation as some- 
thing involving give and take by both sides. Nor does it 
follow that a militarily confident Russia will refrain from 
trying to use her strength as backing for a forward foreign 
policy; the Berlin Ultimatum of November, 1958 (on which see 
the immediately following section) suggests the opposite, 

All that can be said in general terms on tlh bearing of 
Soviet power on Soviet foreign policy is that when they feel 
themselves weak they will try to avoid committing themselves 
to any settlene nt of major issues; when they feel themselves 
strong they may be readicr to negotiate but will use their 
power as support for intransigence in negotiation and perhaps 
for new ventures outside, 


Berlin and Germany 


2ie It has sometimes seemed possible to discern a connexion 
between Soviet decisions to exert pressure over Berlin and 
their estimate of the correlation of power between East and 
West at any one time, Thus Khrushchev's original initative 
of November, 1958 was in keeping with the sense of military 
confidence which the Russians then exuded, Again, the heat 
was turned on in the summer of 1961, in the immediate after- 
math of Cuba before the new United States Government was 
completely in the saddle (c.g. Khrushchev's aggressiveness 

to President Kenndy in Vienna and his apyvearance in military 
uniform in Moscow soon afterwards). But by the autumn of 
1961 the Russians can have been in no doubt of the firmness 
of Western determination to maintain their rights in Berlin and 
of the United States intention to increase their military 
strength, In response they built the Berlin Wall, which was 
essentially a defensive measure, and they dropped their 
latest time limit for a solution of the Berlin question, 
Since then the Russians have confined ther efforts to trying 
to whittle away the Western position by propaganda, diplomacy 
and harassments but they have been careful to avoid precipi- 
tating a crisis over Berlin which mignt entail 4a risk of 
general war, 


28. However, it does not necessarily follow that even if the 
Russians feel themselves inferior to the West militarily they 
will in all circumstances refrain from provoking a major 
crisis over Berlin. The decisive factor will probably be their 
appreciation of the American reaction. They will hold back 
from a show-down so long as they believe that there is a real 
risk that this might lead to an all-out nuclear war, But if 
they come to believe that this risk is negligible, they may 
yield to the temptation to use their superiority in conven- 
tional military strength in order to bring a much greater 
pressure to bear upon the West at Berlin than they have done 
up to now, Khrushchev is deeply committed personally to 
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resolving the Berlin question. The long term stability of the 
Bast Kuropean bloc may be regarded in Moscow as dependent on the 
settlement over Berlin which sets a term to Western occupation, 
Moreover, even if the risk of nuclear war was involved, the 
Russians might, for reasons of Bloc superiority and prestige 
generally, take action rather than allow the West to get away 
with some move over Berlin which reflected adversely on Soviet 
prestige, strength or wealth. 


29. If this is the bearing of Soviet defence policy on their 
policy over Berlin, what is the bearing of the Berlin situation 
on their defence programme? The impact seems to be two-fold:- 
(a) The Russians are obsessed that the rearmament 

of Western Germany is a serious potential danger 

to their own security, especially if nuclear 

weapons should come under German control, They 

are also concerned that a rearmed Germany will 

have excessive influence in NATO, The growth 

of Western Germany's economic and military 

strength increases the risk, in Moscow's eyes, 

that she will seek to inspire dissidence and 

revolt in Bast Germany and lessens the chance of 

the East Germans becoming reconciled to the 

existing regime, This danger will not be 

removed by any “solution” of the 

and regardless of what happens in Berlin the 

Russians will have to maintain a strong force 


mn 


in Bast Germany. 


(b) Even if there is some modus vivendi over Berlin 
or even if there is a permanent settlement, it 
does not necessarily follow that the Russians. 
will decide that it is no longer necessary to 
continue with their present programme of 
building up the overall Soviet strength in 
relation to the West. The Soviet determinaticn 
to increase their military strength arises 
primarily from their estimate of the balance of 
forces between Hast and West, ‘The German situation 
waS not in itself the decisive factor affecting 
the change in Soviet defence policy. 


The E,E.C, and West Buropean Defence 


SOs The development of the European Fconomic Community and 
the possibility of Western Europe's becoming a significant 
military force on its own may be a growing cause of anxiety 
to the Soviet leaders; but it has probably not so far been 


a major factor in determining Soviet defence policy. 
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Disarmament 


31. Khrushchev has always belicved that the risk of general 
war would be reduced and the opportunity for Communist expan- 
Sions increased if disarmament could be brought about and if 
soviet resources could be diverted from military to civil needs. 
But the disarmament must be carried out on terms satisfactory 
to the U.S.S-R. — terms which have been modified in the past 
decade in accordance with the changing military scene, but 
which would always, if implemented, have left the Soviet Union 
in an advantageous military position. However, whereas a few 
years ago at the height of the Camp David era he may really 
have believed that there was a chance of the Soviet Bloc being 
able to “impose” disarmament on the West on something like its 
own terms, Khrushchev cannot now nourish any hope of this in 
the near future. General and complete disarmament will be 
advocated, not for serious negotiation, but because it remains 
the best propaganda platform and because it helps to sustain 

popular pressure on Western governments. Thus they probably 
8 regard the Western proposal for a 30 per cent reduction in 

nuclear delivery vehicles in the first stage of a disarmament 
plan as likely to impair the credibility of their own deterrent 
without affecting that of the Americans. Moreover the Western 
idea of zonal inspection is likely to be unacceptable as 
permitting too extensive access to Soviet territory, at any 
rate until such time as their deterrent forces are either 
"hardened" or mobile. 


32- Looking ahead, the question arises how long will the 
Russians be prepared to continue with the present arms race 
without adopting an attitude likely to be more acceptable to 
the Weste The arms race has already imposed some strain on 
the Soviet economy and, if this becomes aggravated, Khrushchev 
wili no doubt search around for some néw initiative over 
disarmament. It is easier to say what the Russians are 
unlikely to do than what they are likely to do.. They will not, 
for instance, as logic suggests that they should, take the line 
that if the United States seems determined to keep ahead of 
3 them militarily, their best course is to come to terms sooner 
rather than later. Such an attitude would be out of character 
and out of keeping with their history. Moreover, even if the 
United States were to reduce their present scale of defence 
expenditure, the Russians would not necessarily follow suit in 
the immediate futures. Nor should it be imagined that if by 
chance there was some settlement with the West over Berlin, 
or at least a modus vivendi, this would necessarily bring 
about a more conciliatory Soviet attitude on disarmament. The 
present intransigent Soviet attitude on disarmament is not the 
product of some abstract state of international ‘tension, 
aggravated by crises such as that over Berlin. Soviet policy 
over disarmament is governed by Moscow's judgement of the over- 
all balance of power, political, military and economic, between 
the Communist and non-Communist worlds and on how this balance 
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can best be tilted in Moscow's favour, This leads on to the 
final negative deduction - reached without regard to economic 
considerations - that in the immediate future the Soviet Union 
cannot be expected to put forward or accept any measures on 
disarmament which they will regard as jeopardising their 

present search for military security and their relative military 
position, 


oir On the positive side the Soviet Union may, at some stage, 
propose some standstill agreement such as they advocated in 1955. 
They may also favour an agreement on the non-dissemination of 
nuclear weapons, This would prevent the nuclear armament of 
West Germany, it would be a justification for not giving such 
weapons to the Chinese and it would also remove the fear that 
the Russians must have about the dangers that will arise when 
many of the smaller countries acquire nuclear weapons. The 
Russians may show increased interest in measures for preventing 
war by accident or miscalculation. Finally, when they have 
completed their present series of tests, it is conceivable that 
the Russians may agree to a proposal for banning tests in the 
atmosphere, 


Sin. But, on the basis of ow present knowledge of Soviet defence 
policies, the only conclusion that can be drawn about the Soviet 
attitude to disarmament generally is that, while they will 
continue to advocate general and complete disarmament, they 

will not, in fact, be prepared during the next few years to 

accept verification of armament levels, as distinct from arms 
destruction, which is the keystone of Western proposals at the 
very least for Stages II and III of the disarmament process, 
Soviet Opposition to "Local Wars"! and Support for Jars of 

National Liberation 


356 The main theme preached by the Russians as regards “local 
wars" is that the capitalist world must be under no illusion 
about the riks of instigating them, Such wars are bound, in 
their opinion, to escalate into general war. There is no reason 
to expect any modification in this Sovict attitude in the next 
few years, the more so if there is talk in the West of their 
present nuclear superiority spilling over into the conventional 
field and emboldening them to take risks under the umbrella of 
the nuclear statemate. The logistic difficulties which the 
Russians may be in should a local war occur are another factor 
moving them to oppose in principle all ideas of local wars at 

a time and place not of their own choosing, 


36. The Soviet support for national liberation wars was clearly 
expressed in Khrushchev's speech on 6th January, 1961:- 
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"Liberation wars will continue to exist aslong as 
imperialism exists, as long as colonialism exists, 
These are revolutionary wars. Such wars are not 
only admissable, but inevitable, since the colonia- 
lists do not grant independence voluntarily. There- 
fore, the peoples can attain their freedom. and 
independence only by struggle, including armed 
struggle", 


Khrushchev, in his speech to the Moscow Disarmament Congress in 
July, 1962, also made the point that the process of disarmament 
would leave plenty of weapons for national liberations wars, 


ad In contrast to the boldness and universality of this vocal 
Support, the Russians have been cautious in the direct support 
they have given in practice. Again, as over local wars, they 
must often expect to be faced with logistic problems such as 
confronted them over the Conzo. From the Korean war until 
| recently, the nearest the Russians have come to military 
engagement outside the Bloc has been in their backing of the 
Pathet Lao, but it was support confined to training, supplies 
and an airlift. There was never any sign of direct participa— 
tion, not even under the guise of training; However, the current 
Soviet policy of en, plying arms and technical training and 
Support to under-developed countries is likely to grow, and to 
bring with it increased risks. Thus, there is some evidence 
that the Russians were prepared to man Indonesian submarines 
in the event of an Indonesian attack on “fest Irian, to make up 
for the technical inadequacies of the Indonesians. It cannot 
be excluded that by 1967 there will be an increased risk of 
Soviet military intervention and hence of escalation as they | 
step up the supply of arms and training to the under—developed 
countries, 





Boe In any case there can be no doubt of the stepping-up that 
can be expected in their backing for subversion. Of all the 
methods of unconventional warfare open to the-Communist Bloc, 
the chosen instrument at the present time in the under-developed 
world is subversion aimed at weakening Western influence and at 
the eventual acguistion of Communist control. 


China 


59. * We do not think the state of relations between the U.S.S.R. 
and China is likely to be of decisive importance to the Soviet 
Union in their planning of the size and nature of their defence 
programme in the next five years, It is, of course, true that 
the Soviet Union must always be under some anxiety lest China 
initiate some action which might precipitate war with the West. 
But we think that this risk is fairly constant, that it persists 
whatever the nature of relations between Moscow and Peking at 
any one time and that the Soviet Union will always feel it 
necessary to maintain forces ready to meet it, 
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V_= CONCLUSIONS 


LO, We have not attempted to summarise the whole paper, but 
the following are our main conclusions, 


ee There is evidence from overt and covert sources that the 
Soviet Government have embarked on a major expansion of their 
defence programme. This programme will include an extensive 
suelear submarine missile programme, the multiplication and 
hardening of I.C.B.M. sites and the introduction of new I.C.B.M. 
and space vehicles with very high yield nuclear weapons. It 

will also provide for more air defence and anti-ballistic missile 


weapons, 


2, There are no signs that the Soviet Government have changed 
or are likely to change Khrushchev's policy of avoiding general 
war and promoting Soviet interests by means of the political, 
economic and ideological struggle, 





i But the increased confidence in the U.S.A. in their 
strategic capability and their evident determination to increase 
their strength yet further probably caused the Russians some 
concern about the credibility of their deterrent. It also made 
them believe that it was necessary to increase their ability 

to undertake war of any kind, whether conventional or nuclear, 





bhi, Meanwhile, the Russians are likely to pursue a foreign 
policy aimed at avoiding the risk of war or of having to back 
down because of this risk, But it will remain a dynamic policy 
designed to extend Soviet influence by propaganda, subversion 
and support for national liveration movements - thereby 
inevitably maintaining the risk of international conflict. For 
it will remain the ceaseless objective of the Soviet leaders to 
alter the balance of force in the world in-favour of the Soviet 
&, Bloc and to demonstrate their strength to the world at large, 


45. The U.S.S.R. are unable at present to match the U.S.A. in 
long range attack capability. In this sense the present balance 
of power is in favour of the West. But the Russians are no 
doubt justifiably confident that the new weapons which they are 
developing will, despite U.S. advances, suffice to inflict un- 

| acceptable damage on the U.S.A. Meanwhile, the U.S.S.R. will 
improve their convetnional strength to ensure that the West will 
be deterred from undertaking any localised military adventure 
under the umbrella of nuclear superiority. 
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Noe Committee had before them a draft report on this 
sub ject\( JIC/1550/62) , brepared by a special Working Party, 
which they considered paragraph by paragraph, 


In discussion the following points were mades— 


(a) The Working Party was to be congratulated on the 
completion of thet impressive report. It was 
comperetively short, despite the 6snormous amount 
of evidence, both written and oral, which the 
Working Party haa neésrd, and this was an indica- 
tion of the care involved in its preparation, 


(b) The report nad been commissioned by the secretary 
of the Cabinet for distribution to Ministers. It 
was not suitable for a wide distribution. In 
particular it was not suitable for passing to the 
Canadian and U.S. authorities. In this connexion 
it should be borne in ming thet the C.I.A. repres= 
entatives in London were aware thst a report of 
some kind on this subject had at one time been 
under preparation, 


(c) The report must clearly go to the Chiefs of Starr, 
On the other hand, it would not be fair or reason— 
able to ask them formally to approve a report on 
SO difficult and controversial a Subject, which was 
based on s wealth of Supporting evidence outside 
the field of their immediate responsibilities. The 
best solution would be to ask them to note ana 
discuss it, 
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certain 


Invited the Working Party to revise 
passages on agreed lines and to circulate the 
revised version for their final approval. 


Invited the Chairman to explain their views at 
foe) above to the Chief of the Defence Staff and 
to seek his agreement that the Chiefs of St 

Should be asked to take note of the repo 


Invited Service Directors to brief their Chiefs 
of Staff in due course on Similar lines, 


3 


ted the Chairman, in forwarding the report 
ne Secretary of the Cabinet, to sugges 

t rece stricted distribution and 
rf he attention of Ministers lrawn 

Pact that if was not in its. pPesent form 
Suitable for passing to the Canadian or U.S, 
AUthHorities. 
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The circulation of this paper requires \ 
careful consideration, I think. It was 
always envisaged that it was to be for ’ 
Ministers and a very restricted distributic: 
in London only, but I think you will want 
to be clear about alitthis before sending 
it to the Chiefs of Staff. 


A principal consideration is that the 
paper is quite unsuitable to be shown to 
the Americans, and, in Mre Wilkinson's 
view, there is no way of editing it so 
that it can remain @ useful paper and be 
shown to them. This reinforces the idea 
that the paper should have & minimum 
distribution. 


In eddition, however , I think the copie 
for Ministers should go under a minute, 
preferably from Sir Norman Brook, drawing 
attention to this point. I suggest 

this beceuse otherwise Hinisters are quite 
likely to ask specifically whether it 
eannot be discussed with the Americans. 

In addition it would be an extra warning 
of the importance of discretion. 


A possible distribution would be 


The Defence Committee 
Their Secretaries (Sir. N. Brook, 
See Cary. 
Mr. Abercrombie end 
Commodore Watkins) 
The Chiefs of Staff. 
Sir RR. Scott. 
Sir S. Suckerman. 


With the addition of the members of 
the deIeC., this makes the paper reasonably 
available. Additional copies could 
Slweys be supplied later to the Ministry 
of Defence end Fe.. 


( dJeGe Roper ) | 
September 5th, 1962, 


Sir H. Stephenson. 
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Copies to:- Mr. PeAo Wilkinson, Foreign Office 
Mr. JeN. Henderson 
Captain J.P. Wright, RN.(Ret'd)J.1I.B. 
Group Captain J.A.C. Aiken, Air Ministry 
Mr. B.T. Price, Ministry of Defence 


SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 


,on He 


(Previous Reference: J.1-C./1550/62 


The following amendments should be made to the Annex to 
J el eC -/1550/62 :~ 


Rel, Paris Ls Delete parae and substitute:-— 


"15s There is little doubt that the Soviet leaders 
see an advantage to be gained from systems by which 
very high yield nuclear weapons are delivered either 
by ballistic missile or by some new weapone in the 
1961 nuclear test series the Russians proved their 
ability to produce a 100 megaton warhead and, though 
there may be Limitations on their ability to deliver 
a warhead of this size on North America at present, 
there is no doubt that they will be able to do so 
well within the period of this review. This will 
have a significant effect on their deterrent force." 


Ref’. Sub—para.e 18(b). After "the end of the period" Add 


Wthough not all will necessarily have a warhead in the hundred 
megaton classe" 


Ref. Sub-parae 18(e)(i). Delete sub-para and substitute:~ 





"(i) Longer ranged missiles, possibly ballistic, to 
be launched from aircraft." 


(Signed) H.W.B. HANCOCK 
for Secretary, 
Joint Intelligence Committee 
Cabinet Office, S.Wele 


30th August, 1962 
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I attach a copy of further draft of the report on this 
Subject, Wiich incorporates amendments proposed by members of 


ommittee, Varictions from the previous draft have been 


The new draft will be included on the agenda of a future 
ing, probably on Thursday, Ot! 6th September, when the 
Committee will doubtless wish to discuss, in inter alia, the 
procedure for keeping the report up to date, 


(Signed) H.W.B. HANCOCK 


for Secretary, | 
Joint Intellirence Committee 


Cabinet Office; S.W. te 


27th August, 1962. 
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LIKELY DEVELOPMENT OF SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY IN THE NEXT 


FIVE YEARS AND ITS BEARING ON SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 
INTRODUCTION 


This paper considers recent Soviet military developments 

and the likely scale of the Soviet defence programme over 
the next Pive yearSse It also assesses the trend in the 
world balance of power during the period under review, and 
the bearing which this may have on Soviet policy. In 
doing this an attempt has also been made to consider how 
Soviet leaders are likely to react in the next few years to 
continued evidence of United States determination to maintain 
a very high level of defence expenditures haw «feyi) AL fp 
fe wert Yelle oy he fe pelt bk Rae. ma Nie 

e Account has been taken of recent intelligénce material 
which has enabled a more reliable estimate to be made of 
both current and future Soviet capabilities than has been 
possible hitherto. 


I_- OBJECTIVES OF SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 





4e Khrushchev's conviction about the "non-inevitability of 
war", a doctrine not held by previous Soviet leaders, implies 
not only that the Soviet Government do not regard war as an 
expedient means of pursuing their ends but that the non- 
Communist world can be prevented from making war in pursuit 
of theirs. The only exceptions to this belief are:- 


(a) the Soviet fear that the non-Communist countries 
may indulge in "local" wars, confident that the 
balance of nuclear terror rules out the risk of 
escalationsg and 


(b) the Soviet conviction that it is the duty of 
communists to support "wars of liberation" 
everywhere, though cautiously, so as to avoid 
the risk of escalation into general war. 
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Nevertheless, the Soviet leaders cannot, in the light of their 
history and convictions about capitalYst intentions, afford to 
be complacent. The Sovict Union must be made as invulnerable 
as possible against the possibility of capitalist attack in any 
form, dormerry a ceascless effort is required to alter the 
correlétion of forces in the world in favour of Communism, 
from direct iilitary noécds)the greater the strength of 
Oviet armed forces Vis-N=Vis the capitalist world, the 
ereater the impulse behind political expansion and subversion, 
fe fea e 


in this general framework the Sovict armed forces 


ts GEL eB 
W> awe necessary for the following specific requirements — 


a Be { u-< : t+ ° . 
f )\/ (a) Sel Coast ain the -seevrity of the Soviet Union and 


munist bloc from external attack —kbkhise-to-ve 


| Cor 
apa eeirteved /by the possession of a credible deterrent; 


] ur 


(bo) to defend the Soviet Union and bloc and secure 
the most favourable outcome to hostilities if the 
deterrent fails; 
. . =) i . -4 * ‘i 

(c) to provide support for national liberation wars and 
the necessary counter. to"imperialist local wars; 

be al 

(ad) to provide a backing of military strength for Soviet 

foreign policy, and 


(e) to assist in maintaining internal security and to 
frustrate any attempt to overthrow Communist regimes 


anywhere in the bloc, 


je Reeent intelligence supports the above interpretation of 
Soviet defence objectives, AThere are no indications that the 
Russians have attempted or are attempting to build up a first. 
strike capapility,*There seems no reason to suppose that there 
will be any fundamental change in the above Soviet defence 
objectives between now and 1967, Even if Khrushchev is no 
longer in control by then it seems likely that the Soviet 
leadership will still adhere to the present doctrine of "the 
non—inevitability of war", but this belief depends on the 
maintenance of Soviet strength; for, as Khrushchev said on 
10th July, 1952, the non-inevitability of war does not mean 
the inevitability of peace, 






IT = SOVIET VIZWS ON THU NATURE OF WAR 


5» There is no hard and fast Soviet doctrine about the nature 
and duration of seneral wan which their leaders accept; each 
war being unique, they must be prepared to fight in any cir- 
cumstances and however it may start. The risks of war by mis- 
calculation or accident have been stressed by Khrushchev and 
other Soviet leaders, and their military exercises generally 
presuppose a surprise attack on the Soviet bloc, For their 
art, they have stated that they will not deliberately attack the 
est,jemé the fact that the Russians believe that they might 
in certain circumstances be attacked has led to discussion, 
@.fe in Soviet journals, of the need for a pre-emptive or 
forestalling attack on the West, 
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ee We think it most unlikely that the Russians, in the 
period under review, would agree to limit themselves to an 
attack on military targets only; they have mentioned 
military targets, cities, centres of communication and other 
possibilities as targets for their strategic strike forceSem “my 
Though the Russians must be sceptical of imerican advocacy 

of a counter-force strategy, the reiteration of this theme 

in Washington may make them more nervous of a U.S. first 
strike, inasmuch as it implies U.S. confidence in their 
ability to ecliminate the Soviet capacity to retaliate. 

They may also see the U.S. emphasis on counter-force strategy 
as an attempt to lure them into an intensified nuclear arms 
race aimed at weakening their economic position. 


III — RECENT CH/NGES IN SOVIET MILITARY ..SSUMPTIONS 


8. Stalin's death brought a loosening—up in military as in 
other thought. It was followed by three important military 
developments. First, an acceleration in the manufacture 

and arming of strategic strike forces with nuclear weaponse 
Secondly, ballistic missile development was given high ..» 
priority. By 1958 the first M.R.B.Ms, and by 1960)the early 
I.CeBeMS had become operational: it is significant that in 
January 1960 Khrushchev emphasised the importance of missile 
firepower in the context of a reduction in the size of Soviet 
conventional ferces. Thirdly in July, 1961, the Soviet 
Government reversed the decision to reduce their conventional 
forces and announced an increase in the overt 

defence budgete The revised estimates for 1961 were one- 
third highex than the original plan, though the whole of this 
may not have been spent. The declared 1962 allocation for 
defence is about 45 per cent higher than the original 1961 
plan. Though about one-third, of this increase might be 
explained by transférs to the defence budget of items hither- 
to believed to have been included under other heads, Gee 
nuclear weapons, it nevertheless represents a net stepping- 
up of military expenditure some two milliard roubles.) 

It constitutes a reversal of tle trend of the previous decade 
which showed a fall and levelling-off in the defence budgets. 


96 The programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
produced at the XXIInd Party Consress in October, 1961, 
contained the warning that "the international situation and 
the resultant necessity to increase defence expenditures 
may hold up the fulfilment of the plans for raising the 
people's standard of living". Evidently this situation is 
already considered to have come about,and the UeS-SoRe by 
these latest decisions on defence, appear likely to 
jeopardise their chances of catching up with the U.Seh., 

at any rate as regards consumer welfare, in the foreseeable 
future. For there is every indication that the upward 
trend of defence expenditure will continue. There are 
indications from intelligence sources that the Soviet Union. 
have embarked on some projects, eeg. expanded researoh and 
development on space, missiles and nuclear submarine 
production which are bound to make heavy demands on 
expenditure in the next few years. 
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10-6. The questions arise: 


(a) What has been the cause of this significant 


change .n-Boviet—pettey-or-terences and 


(b) What developments is it likely to bring in 
the nature of the Soviet forces, and in 
Soviet policy generally, in the next few 
yearse yp sbreakeede Pr. p~ 

/V\ -- 

11- The reason for the change prdbably ++6s in doubts in 

the U.S-SeRe about their nang pepo view of a growing 

imbalance in strategic strike capability. {it the beginning 

of 1960, the high tide of the Camp David era, when 

Khrushchev first announced his forces reduction programme, 

Moscow gave the impression of confidence in their military 

strength. True their nuclear capability was inferior to 

that of the West; but it seemed adequate to devastate 

Western Europe, and to inflict severe damage on the UeSelice 

Further, they were confident that their security prevented the 

Wests:= 


(a) from knowing the relative weakness of the 
UedeSeRe35 and 


(ob) from being able to pin—point Soviet industry. 


Finally they believed that President Eisenhower was fully 
able and determined to control those in the United States, 
who, if given free rein, might have run the West into a 
much more dangerous policy. Taking it all in- all the 
strategic situation was satisfactory - much more so than 
in the years after the Second World War when the West had 
a monopoly of mass—destruction weapons - and Soviet man- 
power could usefully be directed to incustrial targets for 
the decisive battle of economic growth. But then a series 
of events occurred which caused the Soviet authorities to 
question these comfortable assumptions: 


(c) The U2 operations culminating in the shooting 
down of a U2 in May 1960 brought home to the 
Soviet Union the extent to which U.S. 
intelligence was able to overcome their security; 


(a) from the time of President Kennedy's assumption 
of power (January, 1961), the U.S.A. appeared 
determined to increase their military strength; 
(ieee the March 1961 increase in the U.S. defence 
appropriation and the decision to produce 800 
Minuteman missiles). The U.SeA. also seemed to 
be increasingly confident in their own strateric 


-—l- 
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superiority (e.g. their determination to stand fast 
over Berlin, emphasised by their published intention 
to despatch an additional six U.S. divisions to 
Europe, the Alsop article on relative I.C.B.M. 
strength, and public statements subsequently on the 
effectiveness of reconnaissance satellites). 


2. Finally, the Soviet leaders must have recognised that, in a 
period of nuclear stalemate and so long as the West's ground 
forces were being strencthena, they could not afford to reduce 

| their own ground forces, Malinovsky has recently written that 
"toneat as the role of nuclear and rocket weapons may be, it 
does not dispense with the need for the other means of armed 
struggle, for the existence of mass armies", 


Overriding Influence of Marxism-Leninism 
43, It should be emphasised that transcending all these recent 
developments is the dynamism of Marxism-Leninism which compels 
the Soviet Government to pursue a ceaseless struggle for 
Communist expansion, Without this revolutionary drive to 

| alter the status guo, the West would not have been impelled to 
undertake their present defence measures, which have, in turn, 
| Stimulated Soviet fears, 


oe 


Present Balance of Power between Jast and West 


44. We have examined the present structure of Soviet forces and 

their strength relative to the West, In general the Russians 
have avoided putting all their eggs in one basket; their deter- 
rent is diversified, Both medium and heavy bombers are still in 
service and are eauipped with air-to-surface missiles; a new 
medium supersonic bomber is just entering service, They 

Niet, probably have an I,C.B.hi, force of at least 50 missiles and 
their M.R.B.M. strength is estimated at some 500 missiles, They 
have a submarine force (of which 16 are nuclear) capable of 
delivering over 150 missiles, 
45. There is no doubt that the Soviet leaders see the advantage 
to be gained from systems by which very high yield nuclear 
weapons are delivered either by I.C.B.M. or from new weapons, 
Evidence from their research prosramme indicates that their 

. 7 latest missile is capable of lifting up to 22,000 lbs, into 

orbit. The results of the 1961 nuclear test series, viewed in 

conjunction with such a missile, presage a weapon system likely 

to have a most significant effect on their deterrent force, 


46. In the more conventional field the Russians maintain very 
large ground forces, mainly round the periphery of the U.S,.S.R., 
and large surface and submarine fleets, Both ground and naval 
forces have strong tactical air support and nuclear weapons, 

e wed tl v) & 


47. The imbalance in Soviet deffence lies in their inability, st 
present, to deliver = on the U,S.A. as yvice- 


versa, should it come to full scale war, In strategic weapon 
carriers the ratio between the West as a whole and the U.S.S.R. 
is two to one in favour of the West, but in an exchange Wd Jara, 
pen rg PHY “Gren. the advantage is some five 
y to one in favour of the United States, Relative strengths 
_ ere not, however, the sole criterion and ig aha may lA 
have thought that their present ability simultaneously 
Msome 200 targets in the U.S.A. should have constituted an 
adequate deterrent, The self-assurance of recent U.S. pro- 
nouncements on U.S. striking forces may well, however, have 
caused the Russians concern about the credibility of their 
deterrent in U,8, eves, It is, therefore, towards, redressing 


Niicmcibigs: > (ae hovel Fe 
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the present imbalance in long-range delivery, whilst 
conserving the pre-1960 conventional superiority, that the 
Soviet defence effort is now directed. 


Future Soviet Defence Programme 


48. In the strategsc nuclear ficld the following seems to 
be the likely Soviet programme: - 


(a) 


A considerable deployment of the second generation 
I.CeBeM. force which might reach a total of some 


Sip eS by 1967: the progranme to include the semi- 


(b) 


(c) 


(a) 


(e) 


hardening and hardening of sites. These should 
be able to carry warheads in the 5 MT class. 


Research and development of a new type of rocket 
which could be used either as a ballistic missile 
with a very high-yield warhead; or as an orbital 
new weapon (the so-called "olobal rocket"! 
possibly with a warhead in the hundred megaton 
class. We have no evidence, of LOW, many they 
might plan to produce; but @ ees 50 "global 
rockets" might be available A me the ¢ end of the 
Pcrlod, tan wet ot ew’ heen A it he Copa, 
A steady and possibly accelerated nee ali in 
missile firing submarines, mainly nuclear 
powered with missiles of greater range oa 

capable of being fired submerged. About one 
hurdred micsile-firing submarines might be completed 
by 1967, of which sixty could be nuclear-propelled. 


Continuous research and development ir. the anti- 
ballistic missile field to the limit of scientific 
an-power and other technical resources available; 
and the further development of surface to air 
missiles against both high and low flying targets. 
A limited deployment of ABM defences around 
priority targets is to be expected as soon as even 
an unsophisticated weapon system is available; 
there is some evidence that this has alircady 
started. 


Research and development of: 


(i) ballistic missiles to be fired from aircraft. 


(ii) unmanned cruise vehicles 


19. At the same time we expect that: 


(a) 


(b) 


the existing large ground forces will be maintained 
least at their present strength, (some increase 
cannot be discounted), and continually re- 

equipped with improved weapons and equipment, 
including nuclear and chemical weapons 


the air defence services, including fighters 
with air-to-air missiles and defence against 
low-level attack, will be improved; 


tu 
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(c) the heavy bomber force will remain at about its 
present size, but with improved weapon delivery; 
the medium bomber force may decrease in size 
but be predominantly equipped with supersonic 
aircraft by 1965; 

(ad) the conversion of the surface fl from guns 
to guided weapons will b 


(e) the conventional submarine flect will be maintained. 
Future Balance of Power 


20. What will be the relative balance of power between East 
and West by 1967? The two main factors tendinz to redress the 
balance of military power in favour of the Sovict Union 
ares= 
(a) the anoatber diversity and security of their 
rent forces and particularly the advent 
of a strong force of nuclear missile firing 
rines 


(bo) the introduction into service of new weapons 
systems employing very high yield nuclear 


WEAPONS « 


214. We have indicated the numbers of delivery vehicles we 
believe could be available for these systems by the end of 
the periode ‘The-punbers—in~+thensel ves. need=n0t'verSPGat.e 
What is significant is the sheer hitting power against 
orea-targets which is likely from the very high yield 
nuclear weapons delivered by these vehicles. 


22e It is clear that the Soviet Union cannot match the U.S. 

in weight of strategic attack by the end of the period. 

But the U.S.S.R. are no doubt justifiably confident that, despite 
their present inferiority, their force will be such as to render 
their deterrent credible. They must also be sanguine that the 
new weapons will obviate the need for extensive numerical 
deployment of weapons and will, by a qualitative advance, 

reduce their present inferiority in long range strategic 

attack by 1967. 
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VN issiing) 3 (a) Great caution in foreign policy so as to avoid the 


IV - THE CONNEXICN BETYSEN SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 
AND SOVisT "PCREIGN POLICY 


General 


25e The national effort required over the whole defence field 
for such a diversified programme will be very great. It will be 
costly. It will not be effected withcut continued sacrifice on 
the part of the civilian population and an inevitable lag in the 
fulfilment cf the twenty-year plane Finally, while the expansion 
is going on,there are bound to be repercussions on Soviet foreign 
policy and foreign aid programmes. 


2yu.e So long as the Soviet leaders suffer from a sense of 
military esecurrty vis-a-vis the West, their policy is likely 
to be guided by the fcllowing principles:- 


risk of war cr cf having to back down because of 


“ec 


this risk; nevertheless, 


(b) a reluctance tc negotiate from weakness on major 


1SSUESe 


25- It is unlikely that the Russians will, in the period under 
review, revert to the bonhomie cof the Camp David era. Their 
feeling cf inferiority will not make them any easier to do 
business withe The more they consider the U.S.A. are trying to 
demonstrate their superiority, the more stubborn and self- 
assertive will they become. However, as Laos has shown, they 
will be prepared to negotiate over side-shows when they think 
that there is a risk of war or where the logistics of the 
Situation are unfavourable to them, 


26. It does not follow that the Russians, when they have 
improved their military positien, will be any readier than 
formerly to accept the Western idea of a negotiaticn as something 
involving give and take by both sides. Nor does it fcllow that 

a militarily confident Russia will refrain from trying to use her 
strength as backing for a forward foreign policy; the Berlin 
Ultimatum cf November, 1958 (on which sce the immediately 
following section) suggests the opposite. All that can be said 
in general terms on the bearing cf Soviet power on Soviet foreign 
policy is that when they feel themselves weak they will try to 
avoid committing themselves to any settlement of major issues; 
when they feel themselves strong they may be readier to 

negotiate but will use their power as support for intransisence 
in negotiation and perhaps for new ventures outside. 


Berlin and Germany 

Cfe itt has een seemed pessible to discern a connexion between 
Soviet decisions to exert pressure over Berlin and their estimate 
of the correlation cf pcwer between Bast and West at any one 
time. Thus Khrushchev s original initiative of November, 1958 
was in keeping with the sense of military confidence which the 
Russians then exuded. Again, the heat was turned on in the 
summer of 1961,in the immediate aftermath of Cuba before the: now 
United States Government was completely in the saddle (eeg. 
Khrushchev's aggressiveness to President Kennedy in Vienna and 
his appearance in military uniform in Moscew soon afterwards). 
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But by the autumn of 1951 the Russians can have been inno doubt 
of the firmness of Western determination to maintain their 

rights in Berlin and of the United States intention to increase 
their military strength, In response they built the Berlin Wall 
which was essentially a defensive measure, and they dropped 

their latest time limit for a solution of the Berlin guestion. 
Since then the Russians have confined their efforts to trying 

to whittle away the Western position by propaganda, diplomacy 

and harrassments but they have been careful to avoid precipitat- 
ing a crisis over Berlin which might entail a risk of general war, 


28 However, it does not necessarily follow that even if the 
Russians feel themselves inferior to the West militarily they 
will in all circumstances refrain from provokins a major crisis 
over Berlin, The decisive factor will probably be their 
appreciation of the American reaction, They will hold back from 
a show-down so long as they believe that there is a real risk 
that this might lead to an all-out nuclear war, But if they come 
to believe that this risk is negligible, they may yield to the 
temptation to use their superiority in conventional inilitary 
strength in order to bring a much greater pressure to bear upon 
toe West at Berlin than they have done up to now, Khrushchev 

is deeply committed personally to resolving the Berlin question, 
The long term stability of the East Huropean bloc may be regarded 
in Moscow as dependent on the settlement over Berlin which sets 

a term to Western occupation. Moreover, even if the risk of 
nuclear war was involved, the Russians might, for reasons of 
Bloc superiority and prestige generally, take action rather than 
allow the West to get away with some move over Berlin which 
reflected adversely on Soviet prestige, strength or wealth, 


29. If this is the bearing of Soviet defence policy on their 
policy over Berlin, what is the bearing of the Berlin situation 
on their defence programme? The impact seems to be two-fold :- 


(a) The Russians are obsessed that the rearmament of 
Western Germany is a serious potential danger to their 
own security, especially if nuclear weapons should 
come under German control. They are also cancerned 
that a rearmed Germany will have excessive influence 
in NATO, The growth of Western Germany's economic 
and military strength increases the risk, in Moscow's 
eyes, that she will seek to inspire dissidence and 
revolt in #ast Germany and lessens the chance of the 
fast Germans becoming reconciled to the existing 
regime, This danger will not be removed by any 
"solution" of the Berlin problem and regardless of 
what happens in Berlin the Russians will have to 
maintain a strong foree in Enst Germany. 


(bo) Even if there is some modus vivendi over Berlin or 
even if there is a permanent settlement, it does not 
necessarily follow that the Russians will decide 
that it is no longer necessary to continue with their 
present programme of building up the overell Soviet 
strength in relation to the West. The Soviet deter-— 
mination to increase their military strength arises 
primarily from their estimate of the balance of forces 
between Last and West. The German situation was not 
in itself the decisive factor affecting the change in 
Soviet defence policy. 
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30. The development of the Huropean Economic Community and 
the possibility of Western murope's becoming a significant 
military force on its own may be a srowing cause of anxiety 
to the Soviet leaders; but it has probably not so far been 
a major factor in determining Soviet defence policy. 


Disarmament 


31. Khrushchev has always believed that the risk of general 
war would be reduced and the opportunity for Communis t expan- 
sions increased if disarmament could be brouzht about and if 
Soviet resources could be diverted from military to civil needs. 
But the disarmament must be carried out on terms satisfactory 
to the U.S.S.R. - terms which have been modified in the past 
G@ecade in accordance with the chansing military scene, but 
which would always, if implemented, have left the Soviet Union 
in an advantageous eilytens position. However, whereas a few 
years ago at the height of the Camp David era he may really 


have believed that there was a chance of the Soviet Bloc being 
able to “impose" disarmament on the est on something like its 


own terms, Khrushchev cannot now nourish any hope of this 
in the near future. General and complete disarmament will be 
advocated, not for serious negotia tion, but because it remains 


the best propaganda a end because it helps to sustain 
popular pressure on weste governments. Thus they probably 


regard the western nkesonet for e 30 per cent reduction in 
nuclear delivery vehicles in the first stage of a disarmament 
plan as likely to impair the credibility of their own deterrent 
without affecting that of the Americans. Moreover the western 
idea of zonal. inspection is likely to be unacceptable as 
permitting too extensive access to Soviet territory, at any 
rate until such time as their deterrent forces are either 
"hardened" or mobile. 


32. Looking ahead, the question arises how long will the 
Russians be prepared to continue with the Pre eelt> arms rece 
without adopting an attitude likely to be more accepta a to 
the Jest. The arms race has already imposed some stra 
on the Soviet economy and, if this becomes ageravated, imianenes 
will no doubt search around for some new initiative over 
disarmament. It is easier to say what the RusSians »re 
unlikely to do than what they are likely to do. They will not, 
for instance, as logic sugzests that they should, take the line 
that if the United States seems determined to keep ahead of 
them militarily, their best course is to come to terms sooner 
rather than later. Such an attitude would be out of character 
and out of keeping with their history. Moreover, even if the 
United States were to reduce their present scale of defence 
expenditure, the Russians would not necessarily follow suit 
in the immediate future. Nor should it be imagined that 
if by chance there was some settlement with the West over 
Berlin, or at least a modus vivendi, this would necessarily 
bring about a more conciliatory Soviet attitude on disarmament. 
The present intransigent Soviet attitude on disarmament is not 
the product of some abstract state of international tension, 
aggravated by crises such as that over Berlin. Soviet policy 
over disarmament is coverned by Moscow's judgement of the over- 
all balance of power, political, military and economic, between 
the Communist and non—Communist worlds anc on how this balance 
can best be tilted in Moscow's favour. This leads on to the 
final negative deduction - reached without regard to economic 
considerations —- that in the immediate future the Soviet Union 
cannot be expected to put forward or accept any measures on 
disarmament which they will regard es jeopardising their 
present search for military security este, hia, 
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33. On the positive side the Soviet Union may, at some stezge, 

propose some standstill agreement such as they advocated in 1955. 

They may also favour an agreement on the non-dissemination of 

nuclear weapons. This would prevent the nuclear armament of 

Vest Germany, it would be a justification for not ceiving such 

weapons to the Chinese and it would also remove the fear that 

the Russians must have sbout the dangers that will arise vhen 

many of the smaller countries acquire nuclear Weapons. The 

Russians may show increased interest in measures for preventing 

war by accident or miscalculation. Finally, when they heve (pepsn, 
prc earriet series of tests, it is conceivable tha v 

the Russians may agree to a proposal for banning tests in the 

atmosphere, 


34. But, on the basis of our present knowledge of Soviet defence 
policies, the only conclusion that can be drawn about the Soviet 
attitude to disarmament <encrally is that, while they will 
continue to advocate general and complete disarmament, they 

will not, in fact, be prepared during the next few years to 
accept verification of armament levels, as Gistinct from arms 
destruction, which is the keystone of western proposels at the 
very least for Stages II and III of the disarmament process. 


& Soviet Opposition to "Local Jars" and Support tor vars of 
National Liberation 


35. The main theme preached by the Russians as regards"local 
wars" is that the capitalist world must be under no illusion 
about the risks of instigating them. Such wars ore bound, in 
their opinion, to escalate into eceneral war. There is no reason 
to expect any modification in this Soviet ettitude in the next 
few years, the more so if there is talk in the Vest of their 
present nuclear superiority spilling over into the conventional 
field and emboldeningz them tc take risksunder the umbrella of 
the nuclear stalemate. The lo; istic difficulties which the 
Russians may be in should a local war occur are another factor 
moving them to oppose in principle all ideas of local wars at 

a time and place not of their own choosing. 


36. The Soviet supvort for national liberation 


ers was clearly 
expressed in Khrushchev's speech on oth January, L9G1L% 


~ 


& "Liberation wars will continue tc exist es long as imperial- 
ism exists, as long as colonialism exists. These are 
revolutionary wars. Such wars are not only admissible, 
but inevitabic, sinee the colonialists do not grant indeven® 
ence voluntarily. Therefore, the peoples can attain their 
freedom and independence only by struggle, including 
armed struggle". 


Khruschev, in his speech to the Moscow Disarmament Congress in 
July, 1962, also made the point that the process of disarmament 
would leave plenty of weapons for national liberation wars. 


37. In contrast to the boldness and universality of this vocal 
support, the Russians have abways been obeinedy cautious in 
the direct support they have given in practice. again, aS over 
local wars, they must often expect to be faced with logistic 
problems such as confronted them over the Congo. From the 
Meth Korean war until/the-—present—tine, the nearest the Xussians have 
Pe come to military engagement outside the Bloc hes been in their 
backing of the Pathet Lao, but it 


was support confined to training. 
supplies and an airlift. Re Vette es ote ae 















: 4 : STE wer divi. However, 
the current Soviet policy of supplying arms and téchnical training 
and support to under-developed countries is likely to grow, and 
to bring with it increased risks. Thus, there is some evidence 
that the Russians were,prepared to @ * ~ bbe 
ubmarines Vs ; 





: a : 
in the event of an Indonesian attack on bots 
West Irian, to make up for the technical imadequacies of the 
Indonesians. 
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38. Apart from Soviet support for wears of national liberation 
there can be no doubt of the stepping-up that can be expected 

in their backing for subversion, Of all the methods of uncon- 
ventional warfare open to the Communist Bloc, the chosen instru- 
ment at the present time in the under-developed world is 





tlh gatos aimed at weakening Western influence and at the 
eventual acquisition of Communist control. 

China 

39, We do not think the state of relations between tae Ustebets 


and China is likely to be OE decisive importance to the Soviet 
Union in their planning of the size and nature of their defence 
programme in the next five years, It is, of course, true that 
the Soviet Union must always be under some anxiety lest China 
initiate some action which might precipitate war with the West, 
But we tnink that this risk is fairly constant, that it persists 
whatever the neture of relations between Moscow and Peking at 
any one time and that the Soviet Union will always feel it 
necessary to maintain forces ready to meet it, 





ho, We have not attempted to summarise the whole paper, but 
the following are our main conclusions. 


te Phere is €vidence from overt and covert sources that the 
Soviet Government have embarked on a major expansion of their 
defence programme, This programme will include an extensive 
nuclear submarine missile programme, the)hardening of I.C.8.M. 
sites and the introduction of new I.C.B.i& and space vehicles 
with very high yield nuclear weapons, It will also provide 
for more air defence and pnetellistio missile weapons, 


lL2. There are no signs that the Soviet Government have changed 
or are\likely to change Khrushchev's policy of avoiding general 
promoting Soviet interests by means of the political, 
and ideological struggle, 





WA But the increased confidence in the U.S.A. in their 
strategic capabi y and their evident determination to increase 
their strength yet further probably caused the Russians some 
concern about the credibility of their deterrent, It also made 
them believe that it was necessary to increase their ability 

to undertake war of any kind, whether conventional or nuclear, 


4gyticanwh ile the Russians are likely to pursue a foreign policy 


aimed a avoiding the risk of war or of having to back down 
because of this risk But it will remain a dynamic policy 
designed to extend Sovie t influence by propaganda, subversion 
and support for national liberation movements - thereby 
inevitably maintaining the risk of international Contr Lict,. for 
it will remain the ceaseless objective of the Soviet leaders to 
alter tne balance of force in the world in favour of the Soviet 
Bloc and to demonstrate their strength to the world at large 


if, The U.S.S.R. are unable at present to match the U.S.A. in 


long range attack capability. In this sense the present balance 
of power is in favour of the West. But the Russians are no 
doubt justifiably confident that the new weapons which they are 
developing will, despite U.S. advances, enable them to catch up 
with the West qualitatively and inflict unacceptable damage on 
the U.S.A. Moreover, the U.S.S.R. will improve their conven- 
tional strength to ensure that the West will be deterred from 
undertaking any localised military adventure under the umbrella 


of nuclear superiority, 
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SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 





COMMENTS BY MR. ORCHARD 


I agree broadly with the paper but I have several 
observations, though I do not think there is any need to 


take much account of them in the draft. 


ae On paras} - You mention in para. 5 that Xhrushchev said 
in his speech to the Moscow disarmament Congress that there 
is also no inevitability of peace. I think he nas become 
increasingly persuaded of this partly by the Chinese an 
partly by the Americans and the intractability of some 
international problems. It is possible that the Russians 
are now more genuinely anxious about the possibility of war 
and feel a deep need to take the necessary precautions. 


Ce Parae3(b) = I am not sure that Stronger forces provide a 


greater impulse for expansion, etc. The impulse is there 
anyway e They create a climate in which they hope to have 


better opportunities for expansion, ete 


a Paras. 5, 6 - I have a little difficulty in reconciling 
your arguments on first strike capability with your remarks 
on preemption. I think the Russians may pay rather more 
Serious attention to the need for preemotion than you eredit 
and it seems to me that in a sense this creates a requirement 
for a limited first strike canability. On the other hand, 

I would agree with you that they are not intent at present on 
nuclear aggression and will only attack if they believe the 
Americans to have decided on an attack. Furvchermore, I pre- 
Sume that an orbital rocket will give them a first strike 
capacity in the nature of things. 


r 


Live Para. { - The development of orbital rockets and large 
warheads is likely to influence them in the direction of 
continuing their apparent present policy of indiscriminate 
attack. 


Be Para. 38 - The phrase "modify their conventional forces 
reduction" needs clarification. 


Os Parase 1 - 10 - I expect you are taking tacit account 
also of other measures for strengthening the armed forces 
(e.g. the changes in the political and rocket commands, 
various measures designed to improve military security (e.¢. 
the change in military vehicle registration numbers). 


1s Para. 17(a) - Is there enough evidence to support this 
contention? If this is a liquid fuel rocket I suspect that 
the Russians will not deploy it on an extravagant scale. 2h 
the nature of things they are likely to seck a qualitative 
rather than a quantitative Superiority and this seems to offer 
them the best prospects at present. I would expect then, 
while deploying a limited number of of second generation rockets 
in order to increase their deterrent and Security, to concen- 
trate their main resources on reasearch and development. 


bi as 
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S. Para. 18(a) - Have we evidence that they are deploying 
chemical weapons to troops? There is probably some training 
in their use and there may be stocks in the field but I have 
not seen anywhere that there are advanced preparations for 
their use in the event of conflict. 


r 


9. Para. 26 - "can have been in no doubt", surely. 


10. Para. 30 - I think at some time we shall have to re- 
examine the assumption that the Russians always seek a 


military advantage in their disarmament proposals. The 
strategists (on both sides) are always bound to argue this 
and their view seems always bound to carry the day. But. ZF 


am not certain by any means that the Russians want an 
eventual disarmament agreement which gives them a military 
advantage. (On the other hand, they expect to gain political 
and propaganda advantages). 

The Russian attitude to inspection and other matters 
affecting security seems to have become increasingly rigid. 
This is presumably one of their ways of improving military 
Strength and I would not expect any give at all in the 
present state of relations. 


11. Paras. 31-32 - I think we need to distinguish more clearly 
whether the Russians are seeking superiority in arms or 
Sufficient for ther own security. They would like the former 





but probably see little prospect of achieving it. Thererore 
they are probably resigned to the latter, which they regard, 
nevertheless, as improving continually increasing requirements. 
I see some contradiction between paras. 31 and 32. A 
Standstill agreement would not give them superiority. But 
they may well entertain the idea of such an agreement. It is 


possible that the best hope of achieving disarmament may not 
lie in any formal agreement at all but in a serious of very 
Small disarmament measures by both sides which each will 
tacitly recognise as a means of reducing tension and the burden 
(eo.ge, the reduction in tension over Berlin last March). 


120 Para. 32 - Is it the accepted view that the Russians may 
agree to a proposal for banning tests in the atmosphere alone? 
L think they have committed themselves very strongly against 
any limited agreement of this kind. 


13. Para.34 - "Their opinion" obscures the difference between 
what they say and what they may believe. This paragraph reports 
what they say. I do not think they necessarily believe that 
local wars are bound to escalate. Their beliefs are almost 
certainly conditioned by logistical possibilities. Their 
belated threats and inaction over the Congo, Cuba and Taiwan 
are a truer indication of their real beliefs. 


14. One of the most important consequences of their rearmament 
programme is the reduction in their opportunities for gaining 
peaceful support in the underdeveloped world. Their opvortuni- 
tics for making communism attractive are reduced (e.¢. higher 
prices at home) and their reluctance to give aid will deprive 
them of some political support. 
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SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 


COMMENTS BY VR. WILSON 





I was very much interested to read the seventh draft 
of the paper on "Likely Development of Soviet Defence Policy". 
I think that in general this is a very good paper. I would 
only like to suggest one fairly substantial consideration 
Which might be emphasised further in the section on disarmament 
(paragraphs 31-33). More might, I think, be meade of the 
point mentioned at the beginning of paragraph 31 that an arms 
race on the present scale is likely to cause severe economic 
strains. The last sentence of the paragraph might, for 
instance, be redrafted somewhat as follows: "This leads on 
to the final negative deduction which is that, regardless of 
economic consequences in the near future, the Soviet Union 
cannot be expected to put forward or accept any substantial 
measures on disarmament until they have gained the military 
security for which they are now searching." 


Ce One further point on the same section (paragraph 33). 
It is not Seats accurate to say that "the keystone of 
Western proposals" is the verification of —— levels, 
as distinct from arms destruction. There is quite a strong 
current of opinion which thinks that the Sat aae stages of 
disarmament, possibly down to the end of Stage I, need be 
accompanied only by the verification of arms destruction. 

It is quite possible that the U.S. Disarmament Agency will 
never adopt this attitude; but we could safeguard ourselves 
by adding to the last sentence of paragraph 43, after 
"Western proposals", the words "at the very least for 

Stages II and III of the disarmament process", 


Ee I have a few other minor points as follows:- 


(i): Peve 4. .jine 6, After "history" add "and 
convictions about capitalist intentions." 





(it) : L I 
wonder whether the point is not that "when they 
feel themselves weak they will try to avoid 
committing themselves to any settlement of major 
issues" rather than that they will refuse to 
negotiate at all. 
(iii) Paragraph 28(a ast sentence "This danger 


will not be removed by any ‘solution! of the 
Beriin problem.” Indeed it might well be 
aggravated unless the solution were such as to 
take the heart out of the West Germans completely. 


(iv) Paragraph 35. I believe that an even more striking 
jyuotation might be found from Khrushchev's speech 
to the Moscow Disarmament Congress last July, in 
the course of which he made the point that the pro- 
cess of disarmament would leave plenty of weapons 
for national liberation wars. 
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I was very much interested to rea 
the seventh draft of the paper on “Likely 
Development of Soviet Defence Policy". 
I think that in general this is a very 
good paper. I would only like to suggest 
one fairly substantial consideration which 
might be emphasised further in the 
section on disarmament (paragraphs 31-33). 
More might, I think, be made of the 
point mentioned at the beginning of 
paragraph 31 that an arms race on the 
present scale is likely to cause severe 
economic strains. The last sentence of 
the paragraph might, for instance, be 
redrafted somewhat as follows: "This leads 
on to the final negative deduction which 
is that, regardless of economic 
consequences in the near future, the 
Soviet Union cannot be expected to put 
forward or accept any substantial measures 
on disarmament until they have gained the 
military security for which they are now 
searching", 


Ze One further point on the same section 
(paragraph 33). It is not quite 
accurate to say that “the keystone of 
Western proposals" is the verification of 
armament levels, as distinct from arms 
destruction. There is quite a strong 
current of opinion which thinks that the 
opening stages of disarmament, possibly 
down to the end of Stage I, need be 
accompanied only by the verification of 
arms destruction. It is quite possible 
that the U.S. Disarmament Agency will 
never adopt this attitude; but we could 
safeguard ourselves by adding to the last 
sentence of paragraph 33, after "Western 
proposals", the words “at the very least 
for Stages II and III of the disarmament 
process", ° 


356 I have a few other minor points as 
follows: 


(i) Page 3, line 6. After "history' 
add “and convictions about 
capitalist intentions". 


(ii) Page 14, paragraph 25, last 
sentence. I wonder whether 
the point is not that "when 
they feel themselves weak they 
will try to avoid committing 
themselves to any settlement of 
major issues" rather than that 
they will refuse to negotiate 
at all. 


(iii) Paragraph 28(a), last sentence. 
"This danger will not be 
removed by any ‘'solution' of the 
Berlin problem", Indeed it 
might well be aggravated unless’ 
the solution were such as to 
take the heart out of the West 
Germans completely. 
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& 3 "The Vorking Party have had one or two comments 


on & personal basis last ‘ridays tf there are any 
more to come we would be grateful for t 


endment list showing the 


+t) 


we may cither issue an 
necessary changes in the report, or issue a further 
complete drefte This, we hope, will reduce the 


time epent in dealing with the report in comuittee." 
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Yor Secretary 


Joint Intelligence Zommuittee 


21st Auguet, 1962 
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DRAFT 


TO BE RETURNED TO THE SECRETARY, JOINT INTELLIGENCE COMMITTEE 


JOINT INTELLIGENCE COMMITTED 


LIKELY DEVELOPMENT OF SOVIET DEFZNCE POLICY IN THE NEXT 
FIVE YEARS AND ITS BEARING ON SOVIET FOREIGN POLICY 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper considers recent Soviet military developments 
and the likely scale of the Soviet defence programme over 
the next five yearse It also assesses the trend in the 
world balance of power during the period under review, and 
the bearing which this may have on Soviet policy. In 
doing this an attempt has also been made to consider how 
Soviet leaders are likely to react in the next few years to 
continued evidence of United States determination to maintain 
a very high level of defence expenditure. 


Ce Account has been taken of recent intelligence material 
which has enabled a more reliable estimate to be made of 
both current and future Soviet capabilities than has been 
possible hitherto. 


I_- OBJECTIVES OF SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 


Xs thrushchev's conviction about the "non-inevitability of 
war", a doctrine not held by previous Soviet leaders, implies 
not only that the Soviet Government do not regard war as an 
expedient means of pursuing their ends but that the non- 
Communist world can be prevented from making war in pursuit 
of theirs. The only exceptions to this belief are:- 


(a) the Soviet fear that the non-Communist countries 
may indulge in "local" wars, confident that the 
balance of nuclear terror rules out the risk of 
escalations and 


(b) the Soviet conviction that it is the duty of 
communists to support "wars of liberation" 
everywhere, though cautiously, so as to avoid 
the risk of escalation into general war. 
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Nevertheless the Soviet leaders cannot, in the light of 
their history, afford to be complacent. The Soviet Union 
must be made as invulnerable as possible against the 
possibility of capitalist attack in any form. Moreover, 

a ceaseless effort is required to alter the correlation of 
forces in the world in favour of Communism. Apart from 
direct military needs the greater the strength of the Soviet 
armed forces vis-a-vis the capitalist world, the greater the 
impulse behind political expansion and subversion. 


lie Within this general framework the Soviet armed forces 
are necessary for the following specific requirements:- 


(a) to ensure the security of the Soviet Union 
and Communist bloc from external attack - 
this to be achieved by the possession of 
a credible deterrent; 


(ob) to defend the Soviet Union and bloc and bring 
the war to a successful conclusion if the 
deterrent fails; 


(c) to provide support for national liberation wars 
and the necessary counter to imperialist local 
wars; 


(a) to provide a backing of military strength for 
Soviet foreign policy, and 


(e) to assist in maintaining internal security and 
to frustrate any attempt to overthrow Communist 
regimes anywhere in the bloc. 


De Recent intelligence supports the above interpretation 

of Soviet defence objectivese There are no indications that 
the Sovicts heave attempted or are attempting to build up 

a first strike capabilitye There seems no reason to suppose 
that there will be any fundamental change in the above Soviet 
defence objectives between now and 1967. Even if Khrushchev 
is no longer in control by then it seems likely that the 
Soviet leadership will still adhere to the present doctrine 
of "the non-inevitability of war", but this belief depends 

on the maintenance of Soviet strength; for, as Khrushchev 
said on 10th July, the non-inevitability of war does not 

mean the inevitability of peace. 


Il —- SOVIET VIEWS ON THe NATURE OF WAR 


66 The Soviet leaders state that they have no preconceived 
ideas about the nature and duration of general war; each 

war being unique, they must be prepared to fight in any 
circumstances and however it may start. The risks of war 

by miscalculation or accident have been stressed by Khrushchev 
and other Soviet leaders, and their military exercises 
generally presuppose a surprise attack on the Soviet bloc 
which, in the words of Malinovski, is a likely way in which 
the war will starte For their part, they have stated that 
they will not deliberately attack the West. Nevertheless, 
the fact that the Russians believe that they might in certain 
circumstances be attacked has led to discussion, ¢eg. in 
Soviet journals, of the need for a pre-emptive or forestalling 
attack on the West. 
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ts We think it most unlikely that the Russians, in the 
period under review, would agree to limit themselves to an 
attack on military targets only; they have mentioned 
military targets, cities, centres of communication and other 
possibilities as targets for their strategic strike forces. 
Though the Russians must be sceptical of American advocacy 
of a counter-force strategy, the reiteration of this theme 
in Washington may make them more nervous of a U.S. first 
strike, inasmuch as it implies U.S. confidence in their 
ability to eliminate the Soviet capacity to retaliate. 

They may also see the UeSe emphasis on counter-force strategy 
as an attempt to lure them into an intensified nuclear arms 
race aimed at weakening their economic position. 


III -— RECENT CHANGES IN SOVIET MILITARY ASSUMPTIONS 


8. Stalin's death brought a loosening-up in military as in 
other thought. It was followed by three important military 
developments. First, an acceleration in the manufacture 

and arming of strategic strike forces with nuclear weapons. 
Secondly, ballistic missile development was given high 
priority and by 1958 the first M-ReBeMs had become operational. 
By 1960 the early I.C.BeM. had reached operational status 

and it is significant that in January 1960 Khrushchev 
emphasised the importance of missile firepower in the context 
of a reduction in the size of Soviet conventional forces. 
Thirdly, and most striking of all, in July, 1961, the 

Soviet Government reversed the decision to modify their 
conventional forces reduction and announced an increase in 
the overt defence budget. The revised estimates for 1961 
were one-third higher than the original plan, though the 
whole of this may not have been spent. The declared 1962 
allocation for defence is about 5 per cent higher than the 
original 1964 plan. Though about one-third of this increase 
might be explained by transfers to the defence budget of 
items hitherto believed to have been included under other 
heads, €e%- nuclear weapons, it nevertheless represents a 

net stepping-up of military expenditure of some two milliard 
roubles. It constitutes a reversal of the trend of the 
previous decade which showed a fall and levelling-off in the 
defence budgets. The pinch is already beginning to be felt: 
Khrushchev has had to explain that there can be no additional 
investment in agriculture, much though this is needed, at the 
expense of defence, The Egyptian request for a £40 million 
credit has had to be rejected owing to the claims of 
agriculture and defence. The cancellation of the 1967 

World Exhibition due to be held in Moscow on the 50th 
Anniversary of the revolution may have been caused by 
economic anxieties consequent on the increased military 
budget During 1961 there was a short-fall in the investment 
plan and housing construction lagged badly; there has been 
an improvement during the first half of 1962, but nevertheless 
it appears that there has been some diversion of the economy 
from civil to defence needs. 


Ge The programme of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, produced at the XXIInd Party Congress last October, 
contained the warning that "the international situation 

and the resultant necessity to increase defence expenditures 
may hold up the fulfilment of the plans for raising the 
people's standard of living". Evidently this situation is 
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already considered to have come about and the U.S.5S.R. by these 
latest decisions on defence, appear likely to jeopardise 
their chances of catching up with the U.S.A.e,. at any rate as 
regards consumer welfare, in the foreseeable future. For 
there is every indication that the upward trend of defence 
expenditure will continue. There are indications from 
intelligence sources that the Soviet Union have embarked 

on some projects, CeS. expanded research and development 

on space, missiles and nuclear submarine production, which 
are bound to make heavy demands on expenditure in the next 
few yearsSe 


10. The questions arise: 


(a) What has been the cause of this significant 
change in Soviet policy on defence; and 


(b) What developments is it likely to bring in the 
nature of the Soviet forces, and in Soviet 
policy generally, in the next few years. 


41. The reason for the change probably lies in doubts in 

the UeSeSeR. about their security in view of a growing 
imbalance in strategic strike capability. At the beginning 
of 1960, the high tide of the Camp David cra, when Khrushchev 
first announced his forces reduction programme, Moscow gave 
the impression of confidence in their military strength. 

True their nuclear capability was inferior to that of the 
West; but it seemed adequate to devastate Western Europe, 
and to inflict unacceptable damage on the UeSeA. Further, 
they were confident that their security prevented the West:-— 


(a) from knowing the relative weakness of the 
UeSeSeRe and 


(db) from being able to pin-point Soviet industry. 


Finally they believed that President Eisenhower was fully 
able and determined to control those in the United States, 
who, if given free rein, might have run the West into a 
much more dangerous policy. Taking it 611 in sil the 
strategic situation was satisfactory - much more so than 
in the years after the Second World War when the West had 
a monopoly of mass-destruction weapons — and Soviet man=-power 
could usefully be directed to industrial targets for the 
decisive battle of economic growth. But then a series of 
events occurred which caused the Sovict authorities to 
question these comfortable assumptions: 


(a) The U2 operations culminating in the shooting 
down of a U2 in May 1960 brought home to the 
Soviet Union the extent to which U.S. intelligence 
was able to overcome their security; 


(b) From the time of President Kennedy's assumption 
of power (January, 1961), the UeSeA. appeared 
determined to increase their military strength; 
(ise. the March 1964 increase in the U.S. defence 
appropriation and the decision to produce 800 
Minuteman missiles). They also seemed to be 
increasingly confident in their own strategic 
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superiority (eege their determination to stand 
fast over Berlin, emphasised by the despatch 

of an additional six U.S. divisions to Europe, the 
Alsop article on relative I1.eC.MeB. strength, and 
public statements subsequently on the effective- 
ness of reconnaissance satellites)e . 


42, Finally, the Soviet leaders must have recognised that 

in a period of nuclear stalemate and so long as the West's 
gronid forces were being strengthened they could not afford 
to reduce their own ground forces. Malinovsky has given 
much emphasis to the need for large conventional forces. 
Recently he has written that "great as the role of nuclear 
and rocket weapons may be, it does not dispense with the 

need for the other means of armed struggle, for the existence 
of mass armies", 


Present Balance of Power between Bast and West 





43- We have examined the present structure of Soviet forces 
and their strength relative to the West. In general the 
Russians have avoided putting all their eggs in one basket; 
their deterrent is diversified. Both medium and heavy 
bombers are still in service and are equipped with air-to- 
surface missiles; a new medium supersonic bomber is just 
entering service. They probably have an I.C.B.M. force of at 
least 50 missiles and their M.R.BoM. strength is estimated at 
some 500 missiles. They have a submarine force (of which 

46 are nuclear) capable of delivering over 100 missiles. 


44. There is no doubt that the Soviet leaders see the 
advantage to be gained from systems by which very high yield 
nuclear weapons are delivered either by I.C.Belie or from new 
weaponSe Evidence from their research programme indicates 
that their latest missile is capable of lifting up to 

22,000 lbs. into orbit. The results of the 19641 nuclear 
test series, viewed in conjunction with such a missile, 
presage a weapon system tikely to have a most significant 
effect on their deterrent force. 


15- In the more conventional field the Russians maintain 

very larce ground forces, mainly round the periphery of the 
UeS.eSeRe, and large surfocc and submarine fleets. Both ground 
and naval forces have strong tactical air support and nuclear 
weaponsSe 


16. The imbalance in Soviet defence lies in their inability, 

at present, to deliver as many weapons on the U.S.A. as vice 
versa should it come to full scale war. In strategic 

weapon carriers the ratio between the West as a whole and the 
UeSeSeRe is two.to one in favour of the’ West, while in an exchange 
between the U.5eA. and the U.S.S.R. the advantage is some five to 
one in favour of the United States. Relative strengths are 

not, however, the sole criterion and the Russians may have 
thought that their present ability to attack simultaneously 

some 200 targets in the UeS.eAe should have constituted an 
adequate deterrente The self assurance of recent U.S. 
pronouncements on U.seS. striking forces may well, however, have 
caused the Russians concern about the credibility of their 
dcterrent inU.S eyes. It is, therefore, towards redressing 
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the present imbalance in long-range delivery, whilst 
conserving the pre-1960 conventional superiority, that the 
Soviet defence effort is now directed. 


Future Soviet Defence Programme 


17 


186 


In the strategic nuclear field the following seems to 
be the likely Soviet programme: - 


(a) 


(d) 


(c) 


(a) 


(e) 


A considerable deployment of the second generation 
I.C.BeM. force which might reach a total of some 
4OO by 1967: the programme to include the semi- 
hardening and hardening of sites. These should 
be able to carry warheads in the 5 MT class. 


Research and development of a new type of rocket 
which could be used either as a ballistic missile 
with a very high-yield warhead; or as an orbital 
new weapon (the so-called "global rocket" 
possibly with a warhead in the hundred megaton 
clasSe We have no evidence of how many they 
might plan to produce; but at least 50 "global 
rockets" might be available by the end of the 
periode 


A steady and possibly accelerated build-up in 
missile firing submarines, mainly nuclear- 
powered with missiles of greater range and 
capable of being fired submerged. Some sixty 
nuclear submarines might be completed by 1967, 
of which forty could be missile-firing. 


Continuous research and development in the anti- 
ballistic missile field to the limit of scientific 
man=-power and othcr technical resources available; 
and the further development of surface to air 
missiles against both high and low flying targets. 
A limited deployment of ABM defences around 
priority targets is to be expected as soon as even 
an unsophisticated weapon system is available; 
there is some evidence that this has already 
startede 


Research and development of: 


(i) ballistic missiles to be fired from aircraft. 


(ii) unmanned cruise vehicles. 


At the same time we expect that: 


(a) 


(b) 


the existing large ground forces will be maintained at 
least at their present strength, (some increase 
cannot be discounted), and continually re- 

equipped with improved weapons and equipment, 
including nuclear and chemical weapons; 


the air defence services, including fighters 
with air-to-air missiles and defence against 
low-level attack, will be improved; 


ilies 
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(c) the heavy bomber force will remain at about its 
present size, but with improved weapon delivery; 
the medium bomber force may decrease in size 
but be predominantly equipped with supersonic 
aircraft by 1965; 


(ad) the conversion of the surface fleet from guns 
to guided weapons will be furthered; 


(e) the conventional submarine flect will be maintained. 
Future Balance of Power 


49. What will be the relative balance of power between East 
and West by 1967? The two main factors tending to redress the 
balance of military power in favour of the Sovict Union 

arei- 


(a) the greater diversity and security of their 
deterrent forces and particularly the advent 
of a strong force of nuclear missile firing 
submarines 3 


(b) the introduction into service of new weapons 
systems employing very high yield nuclear 
weaponS. 


20. We have indicated the numbers of delivery vehicles we 
believe covld be available for these systems by the end of 
the periode The numbers in themselves need not be great. 
What is significant is the sheer hitting power against 
area targets which is likely from the very high yield 
nuclear weapons delivered by these vehicles. 


24. It is clear that the Soviet Union cannot match the U.S. 
in weight of strategic attack by the end of the period. 

But the U.S.5.R. are no doubt justifiably confident that, despit« 
their present inferiority, their force will be such as to render 
their deterrent credible. They must also be sanguine that the 
new weapons will obviate the need for extensive numerical 
deployment of weapons and will, by a qualitative advance, 

reduce their present inferiority in long range strategic 

attack by 1967. 
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IV — THE CONNEXION BETWHAN SOVIET DEFENCE POLICY 
sO noTat Teton : 








General 


22, The national effort required over the whole defence field 
for such a diversified programme will be very great. It will be 
costly. It will not be effected without continued sacrifice on 
the part of the civilian population and an inevitable lache in 
fulfilment of the twenty-year plan, Finally, while the expansion 
is going on there are bound to be repercussions on Soviet foreign 
policy and foreign aid programmes, 


25. So long as the Soviet leaders suffer from a sense of 
military insecurity vis-a-vis the West, their policy is likely 
to be guided by the following vrinciples:- 


(a) Great caution in foreign policy so as to avoid the 
risk of war or of having to back down because of 
this risk; nevertheless 

(o) A reluctance to negotiate from weakness on major 
issues, 


2h, It is unlikely that the Russians will, in the period under 
review, revert to the bonhomie of the Camp David era, Their 
feeling of inferiority will not make them any easier to do 
business with, The more they consider the U.S.A. are trying to 
demonstrate their superiority, the more stubborn and self- 
assertive will they become, However, as Laos has shown, they 
will be prepared to negotiate over side-shows when they think 
that there is a risk of war or where the logistics of the 
Situation sre unfavourable to them, 


25. It does not follow that the Russians, when they have 
improved their military position, will be any readier than 
formerly to accept the Western idea of a negotiation as something 
involving sive and take by both sides, Nor does it follow that 

a militarily confident Russia will refrain from trying to use her 
streneth as backing for a forward foreign policy; the Berlin 
Ultimatum of November, 1958 (on which see the immediately 
following section) suggests the opposite, All that can be said 
in general terms on the bearing of Soviet power on Soviet foreign 
policy is that when they feel themselves weak they are unlikely 
to negotiate on major issues; when they feel themselves strong 
they may be readier to negotiate but will use their power as 
support for intransigence in negotiation and perhaps for new 
ventures outside, 


Berlin and Germany 


26. It has often seemed possible to discern a connexion between 
Soviet decisions to exert pressure over Berlin and their estimate 
of the correlation of power between #ast and West at any one 
time, Thus Khrushchev's original initiative of November, 1958 
was in keeping with the sense of military confidence which the 
Russians then exuded, Again, the heat was turned on in the 
summer of 1961 in the immediate aftermath of Cuba before the new 
United States Government was completely in the saddle (e.g. 
Khrushchev's aggressiveness to President Kennedy in Vienna and 
his appearance in military uniform in Moscow soon afterwards), 


ets 
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But by the autumn of 1951 the Russians can have been in aoubt 

of the firmness of Western determination to maintain their 

rights in Berlin and of the United States intention to increase 
their military strength. In response they built the Berlin Wall 
which was essentially a defensive measure, and they dropped 

their latest time limit for a solution of the Berlin guestion. 
Since then the Russians have confined their efforts to trying 

to whittle away the Western position by propaganda, diplomacy 

and harrassments but they have been careful to avoid precipitat- 
ing a crisis over Berlin which might entail a risk of general war, 


2f- However, it does not necessarily follow that so long as the 
Russians feel themselves inferior to the West militarily they 
will in all circumstances refrain from provoking a major crisis 
over Berlin, The decisive factor will probably be their 
appreciation of the American reaction, They will hold back from 
a show-down so long as they believe that there is a real risk 
that this might lead to an all-out nuclear war, But if they come 
to believe that this risk is negligible, they may yield to the 
temptation to use their superiority in conventional military 
strength in order to bring a mach greater pressure to bear upon 
the West at Berlin than they have done up to now, Khrushchev 

is deeply committed personally to resolving the Berlin question, 
The long term stability of the East #uropean bloc may be regarded 
in Moscow as dependent on the settlement over Berlin which sets 

a term to Western occupation, Moreover, even if the risk of 
nuclear war was involved, the Russians might, for reasons of 
Bloc superiority and prestige generally, take action rather than 
allow the West to get away with some move over Berlin which 
reflected adversely on Soviet prestige, strength or wealth, 


28, If this is the bearing of Soviet defence policy on their 
policy over Berlin, what is the bearing of the Berlin situation 
on their defence prorramne? The impact seems to be two-fold :- 


(a) The Russians are obsessed that the rearmament of 
Western Germany is a serious potential danger to their 
own security, especially if nuclear weapons should 
come under German control, They are also concerned 
that a rearmed Germany will have excessive influence 
in NATO, The growth of Western Germany's economic 
and military strength increases the risk, in Moscow's 
eyes, that she will seek to inspire dissidence and 
revolt in #zast Germany and lessens the chance of the 
Zast Germans becoming reconciled to the existing 
regime, This danger will not be removed by any 
"solution" of the Berlin problem and regardless of 
what happens in Berlin the Russians will have to 
maintain a strong occupation force in sast Germany, 


(b) Even if there is some modus vivendi over Berlin or 
even if there is a permanent settlement, it does not 
necessarily follow that the Russians will decide 
that it is no longer necessary to continue with their 
present programme of building up the overall Soviet 
strength in relation to the West. The Soviet deter-— 
mination to increase their military strength arises 
primarily from their estimate of the balance of forces 
between ast and West. The German situation was not 
in itself the decisive factor affecting the change in 
Soviet defence policy. 
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The E.=.C. and West Huropean Defence 


29, The development of the European HZeonomic Community and 
the possibility of Western Hurope's becoming a significant 
military force on its own may be a prowing cause of anxiety 
to the Soviet leaders; but it has probably not so far been 
a major factor in determining Soviet defence policy, 


Disarmament 


40. Khrushchev has always believed that the risk of general 

war would be reduced and the opportunity for Communist expan- 
sions increased if disarmament could be brought about and if 
Soviet resources could be diverted from military to civil needs, 
But the disarmament must be carried out on Soviet terms - terms 
wnich have been modified in the past decade in accordance with 
the changing military scene, but which would always, if imple- 
mented, have left the Soviet Union in an advantageous military 
position, However, whereas a few years ago at the height of 

the Camp David era he may really have believed that there was 

a chance of the Soviet Bloc being able to "impose" disarmament 
on the West on something like its own terms, Khrushchev cannot 
now nourish any hope of this in the near future, General and 
complete disarmament will be advocated, not for serious negotia- 
tion, but because it remains the best propaganda platform and 
pecause it helps to sustain popular pressure on western 
covernments, Thus they probably regard the western proposal for 
a 450 per cent reduction in nuclear delivery vehicles in the first 
stace of a disarmament plan as likely to impair the credibility 
of their own deterrent without affecting that of the Americans, 
Moreover the western idea of zonal inspection is likely to be 
unacceptable as permitting too extensive access to Soviet 
territory, at any rate until such time as their deterrent forces 
are either “hardened” or mobile, 


31. Looking ahead, the question arises how long will the 
Russians be prepared to continue with the present arms race 
without adopting an attitude likely to be more acceptable to the 
West. As stated above (paragraph 8), the arms race has already 
imposed severe strains on the Soviet economy, and as these 
become ageravated Khrushchev will no doubt search around for some 
new initiative over disarmament, It is easier to say what the 
Russians are unlikely to do than what they are likely to do, 
They will not, for instance, as logic suggests that they should, 
take the line that if the United States seems determined to 

keep ahead of them militarily, their best course is to come to 
terms sooner rather than later, Such an attitude would be out 
of character and out of keeping with their history. Moreover, 
even if the United States were to reduce their present scale 

of defence expenditure, the “ussians would not necessarily follow 
suit in the immediate future, Nor should it be imagined that 

if by chance there was some settlement with the West over 
Berlin, or at least a modus vivendi, this would necessarily 
bring about a more conciliatory Soviet attitude on disarmament, 
The present intransigent Soviet attitude on disarmament is not 
the product of some abstract state of international tension, 
agoravated by crises such as that over Berlin, Soviet policy 
over disarmament is governed by Moscow's judgement of the over- 
all balance of power, political, military and economic, between 
the Communist and non-Communist worlds and on how this balance 
can best be tilted in Moscow's favour, This leads on to the 
final negative deduction which is that in the immediate future 
the Soviet Union cannot be expected to put forward or accept 

any measures on disarmament which they will regard as jeopardis-— 
ing their present search for military security. 
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32. On the positive side the Soviet Union may, at some stage, 
propose some standstill agreement such as they advocated in 
1955. They may also favour an agreement on the non—-dissemination 
of nuclear weapons, This would prevent the nuclear armament of 
West Gcrmany, it would be a justification for not giving such 
weapons to the Chinese and it would also remove the fear that 
the Russians must have about the dangers that will arise when 
many of the smaller countries acquire nuclear weapons, The 
Russians may show increased interest in measures for preventing 
war by accident or miscalculation, Finally, when they have 
carried out a further series of tests, it is conceivable that 
the Russians may agree to a proposal for banning tests in the 
atmosphere. 


33- But, on the basis of our present knowledge of Soviet 
defence policies, the only conclusion that can be drawn about 
whe Soviet attitude to disarmament generally is that, while they 
will continue to advocate general and complete disarmament, they 
will not, in fact, be prepared during the next few years to 
accept verification of armament levels, as distinct from arms 
destruction, which is the keystone of Western proposals, 


Soviet Opposition to Local Wars and Support for Wars of National 


Liberation 


34, The main theme preached by the Russians as regards local 
wars is that the capitalist world must be under no illusion 
about the risks of instigating them, Such wars are bound, in 
their opinion, to escalate into general war, There is no 
reason to expect any modification in this Soviet attitude in the 
next few years, the more so if there is talk in the West of 
their present nuclear superiority spilling over into the con- 
ventional field and emboldeninge them to take risks under the 
umbrella of the nuclear stalemate, The logistic difficulties 
which the Russians may be in should a local war occur are another 
factor moving them to oppose in principle all ideas of local 
wars at a time and place not of their own Choosing, 


55. The Soviet support for national liberation wars was clearly 
expressed in Khrushchev's speech on 6th January, 1961: 


"Liberation wars will continue to exist as long as 
imperialism exists, as long as colonialism exists. These 
are revolutionary wars, Such wars are not only admissible, 
but inevitable, since the colonialists do not grant 
independence voluntarily, Therefore, the peoples can attain 
their freedom and independence only by struggle, including 
armed struggle", 


36. In contrast to the boldness and universality of this vocal 
support, the Russians have always been strikingly cautious in 
the direct support they have given in practice. Again, as over 
local wars, they must often expect to be faced with logistic 
problems such as confr :nted them over the Congo, From the 
Korean war until the present time the nearest the Soviets have 
come to military engagement outside the Bloc has been in their 
backing of the Pathet Lao, but it was support confined to 
training, supplies and an airlift, There was never any sign 

of direct participation, not even under the guise of training, 
This again is likely to continue, The current Soviet policy of 
supplying arms to under-developed countries is likely to grow, 
and to bring with it an increased risk of conflict, e.g. 
Indonesia and Egypt. 
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37. Apart from Soviet support for wars of national liberation 
there can be no doubt of the stepping-up that can be expected 

in their backing for subversion, Of all the methods of uncon- 
ventional warfare open to the Communist Bloc, the chosen instru-—- 
ment at the present time in the under-developed world is 
Subversion aincd at weakening Western influence and at the 
eventual acquisition of Communist control, 


China 


48. We do not think the state of relations between the U.S.5.R. 
and China is likely to be of decisive importance to the Soviet 
Union in their planning of the size and nature of their defence 
programme in the next five years, It is, of course, true that 
the Soviet Union must always be under some anxiety lest China 
snitiate some action which might precipitate war with the West, 
But we tiink that this risk is fairly constant, that it persists 
whatever the nature of relations between Moscow and Peking at 
any one time and that the Soviet Union will always feel it 
necessary to maintain forces ready to meet it, 


V -—- CONCLUSIONS 


39. ‘le have not attempted to summarise the whole paper, but 
the following are our main conclusions, 


40, There is €vidence from overt and covert sources that the 
Soviet Government have embarked on a@ major expansion of their 
defence programme, This programme will include an extensive 
nuclear submarine missile programme, the hardening of I,C.5B.M. 
sites and the introduction of new I.C.B.M. and space vehicles 
with very high yield nuclesr weapons, It will also provide 
for more air defence and anti-ballistic missile weapons, 


u1, There are no signs that the Soviet Government have changed 
or are likely to change Khrushchev's policy of avoiding general 
war and promoting Soviet interests by means of the political, 
economic and ideolorical strugele, 


h2, But the increased confidence in the U.S.A. in their 
strategic capability end their evident determination to increase 
their strength yet further probably caused the Russians some 
concern about the credibility of their deterrent. It also made 
them believe that it was necessary to increase their ability 

to undertake war of any kind, whether conventional or nuclear, 
Meanwhile the Russians are likely to pursue a foreircn policy 
aimed at avoiding the risk of war or of having to back down 
because of this risk, But it will remain a dynamic policy 
designed to extend Soviet influence by propaganda, subversion 
and support for national liberation movements -— thereby 
inevitably maintaining the risk of international conflict, For 
it will remain the ceaseless objective of the Soviet leaders to 
alter tne balance of force in the world in favour of the Soviet 
Bloc and to demonstrate their strength to the world at large, 


43, The U.S.S.R. are unable at present to match the U.S.A. in 
long range attack capability. In this sense the present balance 
of power is in favour of the West. But the Russians are no 
doubt justifiably confident that the new weapons which they are 
developing will, despite U.S. advances, enable them to catch up 
with the West qualitatively and inflict unacceptable damage on 
the U.S.A. Moreover, the U.8.S.R. will improve their conven- 
tional strength to ensure that the West will be deterred from 
undertaking any localised military adventure under the umbrella 
of nuclear superiority. 
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